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NEW STANDARDS FOR SOUTHERN 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
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Librarian, University of North Carolina 


T THE MEETING of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
A Shocis of the Southern States at Jacksonville, Florida, Novem- 
ber 29—December 2, 1927, a new chapter was written in the develop- 
ment of southern high school libraries, the form through which this 
new development expressed itself being the adoption of a set of 
standards which, when carried out, will place the high school libraries 
of the South at the very center of southern secondary school 
activity. 

New CoNCEPTION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP 


Prior to the adoption of the new standards, which must be com- 
plied with within three years by all of the schools on the Association’s 
accredited list, the one and sole library requirement rested on the 
conception of the library as a collection of books. Accordingly, this 
requirement was that each school, regardless of the size of its enroll- 
ment, should have a book collection of 500 volumes exclusive of 
duplicates and government documents. 

The new standards, which are given below, spring from an en- 
tirely different conception. While emphasis is still placed on books, 
a far greater emphasis is placed on the importance of the teacher- 
librarian—a member of the faculty who, while not teaching through 
textbook or lecture, nevertheless teaches most effectively through 
book and periodical and picture and other library materials and who, 
through codperation with other members of the teaching staff, con- 
tributes to the effectiveness of their individual class instruction. 

It is frankly recognized that “the child no longer studies ge- 
ography. He studies how the world travels; how it is sheltered, 
clothed, and fed. As an individual he may be presented with a 
‘challenge’; as a member of a group he helps to work out a project. 
In either case he attacks his subject from the point of view of the 
investigator and the doer, not merely from that of the learner and 
memorizer. The class descends upon the school library individually, 
collectively, or through a committee. The librarian and the teacher 
have been in conference and the former is ready. For each child 
there is a book suited to his particular age, interest, and ability as 


far as the experience and expert knowledge of the librarian make 
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it possible. But this is not all. This same librarian goes about it to 
train the child in the methods of independent investigation. He 
learns how to take notes ; how to judge the value of a book from its 
date; how to use convenient tools like indexes and card catalogs. 
And so whether the school functions under the platoon plan with 
regularly scheduled library hours, or under the Dalton plan with its 
trend towards individual instruction, the library is of the very warp 
and woof of its educational scheme. There must be a room set apart, 
and books, and a library teacher, someone who combines knowledge 
of books and library technique with sufficient knowledge of educa- 


tional methods to make the library an integral part of the school’s 


educational scheme and not an appendage or an extra-curricular 
activity.” 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In order to secure the proper organization and administration of 
this new type of library hy a competent librarian, it was recognized 
by the Association that books should be procured in proportion to 
the size of the enrollment, that adequate quarters and equipment 
should be provided, that librarians familiar with the purposes of the 
curriculum and trained in library technique should be employed, and 
that appropriations for new acquisitions should be made a regular 
part of the school’s annual budget. 

In the main, the standards as adopted run considerably ahead ot! 
the requirements of the respective state departments of education in 
the South, and somewhat behind those of the National Education 
Association and the American Library Association. In detail they 


are as follows: 
EQUIPMENT 
Enrollment of 100 or less students to 200. 


Separate classroom or end of study hall fitted up with shelving, 
tables. and chairs: always accessible to students, but under super- 
vision. 


2. Enrollment of 200 to 500 students. 


Separate room equipped with tables, chairs, shelves, loan desk, 
magazine rack, bulletin boards, catalogue case, typewriter, and othe: 
essential office equipment. Room should be large encugh to accom 
modate one-tenth of enrollment, allowing 25 sqtare feet per person. 


3. Enrollment of 500 to 1000 students. 


Same as above with separate library work room and essential 
office equipment. 
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4. Enrollment of 1000 or more students. 


Same as above with additional equipment to meet needs. If pos- 
sible separate rooms for conference and for instruction in the use of 
the library are desirable. 


(If necessary, where impossible to get space in school building 
now in use for groups 2 and 3, study hall might be taken over as 
library, provided it is properly equipped and sufficient trained help 
provided to guide and aid in reading as well as supervise study. At 
least two full-time trained librarians for 4.) 


Books 
1. Enrollment of 100 or less students. 

500 well-selected books, exclusive of government documents, text- 
books, and duplicates, to meet the needs for reference, supplementary 
reading and cultural and inspirational reading. Also, one good gen- 
eral newspaper in addition to the local one, and a well-selected list 
of from 5 to 10 periodicals, suitable for students’ use. Books selected 
from state approved list or from lists approved by Southern Asso- 
ciation. 

2. Enrollment of 100 to 200 students. 

500 to 1000 well-selected books averaging 5 per student. Also 
good general newspaper and well-selected list of from 5 to 15 period- 
icals suitable for students’ use. 


3. Enrollment of 200 to 500 students. 

1000 to 2500 well-selected books, newspapers, and 15 to 30 suit- 
able periodicals. 
4. Enrollment of 500 to 1000 students. 


2500 to 5000 well-selected books, newspapers, and 25 to 50 suit- 
able periodicals. 


5. Enrollment of 1000 or more students. 


5000 or more well-selected books, newspapers, and at least 40 
suitable periodicals. 


LIBRARIAN 


1. Enrollment of 100 or less students. 


Teacher-librarian with at least 6 weeks summer course in library 
science. Excused from certain number of hours of teaching and 
thus allotted definite time for library work, with regular hours in the 
library. Sufficient student help trained by the teacher-librarian to 
keep the library open all day, but open only under supervision. 


2. Enrollment of 100 to 200 students. 


Half-time librarian with a one-year course in an accredited li- 
brary school, or half-time with college graduation and a 12 weeks 
summer course in library science. 
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3. Enrollment of 200 to 500 students. 

Full-time librarian with same qualifications and educational back- 
ground as teachers and a one-year course in an approved library 
school. One or two years teaching experience is very desirable. 

4. Enrollment of 500 to 1000 students. 

Same as above, with sufficient help and some experience in teach- 
ing or library especially desirable. 

5. Enrollment of 1000 or more students. 


Full-time librarian with college graduation and at least one yeat 
in an approved library school. Teaching and library experience espe- 
cially desirable—a good contact with children already established. 
For every 1000, or major fraction thereof, enrollment there shall be 
an additional full-time trained librarian. 


APPROPRIATION 


Enrollment of 500 or less students. 

Annual appropriation of at least $1.00 per student per year for 
books, periodicals, etc., exclusive of salaries. 
2. Enrollment of more than 500 students. 

Annual appropriation of at least 75 cents per student per year 
for books, periodicals, etc., exclusive of salaries. 


Courses IN USE or LIBRARY 


Course of at least 12 lessons in use of the library given by the 
librarian or teacher-librarian, preferably in first year high school. 


ORGANIZATION 
Enrollment of 100 or less students. 


At least an adequate shelf list made and adequate loan system 
installed. 


2. Enrollment of more than 100 students. 

Card catalogues, shelf-list, accession record and adequate loan 
system. 

The standards suggested above shall be complied with within 
a period of three years, with the view to the later adoption of the 
standards approved by the National Education Association, the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
the American Library Association. 
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EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


AN EXPANDING PROFESSION 


MERICAN librarianship in its progress from an occupation to a 
y,, posrsactn has gone through the steps usual to such emergence : 
the philosophy of the work has given rise to fundamental principles 
which in turn have determined satisfactory practice. 

Librarianship is a profession of books and scholarship, a field 
for high administrative skill, a constructive social service. 

To the uninitiated, books and scholarship constitute not only the 
first aspect but also the supreme one. This point of view is easily 
accounted for. Originally the library was the peculiar appurtenance 
of, the scholar or of the scholarly institution, and while there is still a 
close bond between the scholar and the library, the latter is no longer 
limited to this one group of readers nor to the institutions of higher 
education. The emergenee of the public library, paralleling the rise 
of the public school, brought about this change, and the library, like 
the school, is now the purveyor of knowledge to the many and not 
merely to the scholarly few. Scholarship and books are still the 
essential tools of the librarian. But the scholarship must be all- 
embracing,—wide enough to grasp the concepts of the engineer, the 
doctor, and the lawyer, the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick- 
maker. 

Hand in hand with this wider intellectual spread goes the neces- 
sity for adequate administrative machinery. The modern library is a 
buying and distributing agency, dependent for its success on sensible 
and far-seeing business administration. This fact has not been suf- 
ficiently stressed in the past and the frequent result has been stag- 
nation and inadequate financial support. 

Library work is a constructive social service adapting itself to 
patrons of all ages from the child beginning to read pictures to the 
octogenarian who seeks solace in fancy from the disconcerting facts 
of life. It builds and does not tear down; it is preventive as well as 
remedial; its large contribution is to the normal, but the abnormal 
are not neglected ; through books it provides recreation and rehabili- 
tation, information and inspiration——From Third Annual Report of 
the Board of Education for Librarianship of the A. L. A. 
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HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


By J. Henry HicusMitH 
State Inspector of High Schools for North Carolina 


HERE HAS been a steady growth in the high school libraries in 
"Ty yom Carolina, particularly during the last four or five years. 
The table printed ini connection with this dicussion giving figures for 
1926-27 shows that there were 148,088 volumes in urban or city 
schools ; 312,899 volumes in rural schools, and 119,818 in private 
schools, making a total of 580,805 volumes. 

There were 81,021 pupils enrolled in white public high schools in 
1926-27 and the total number of volumes in the libraries attended 
by these pupils was 460,987 which is about five volumes per pupil 

The enrollment in urban or city schools was 30,961 and thess 
schools had 148,088 library books, which means that they had on an 
average five books per student, the same number found in rural 
schools. The books were for the most part well selected and were 
suitable, therefore, for high school students. 

The enrollment in white private high schools was 4,072 and there 
were 119,818 volumes in the libraries in these schools. There wer: 
on an average 20 books per student in these schools. It should be 
said in this connection that many of the books were out of date and 
not very valuable as library books. In some instances also where 
high schools were run in connection with colleges, mainly junior col- 
leges, the number of books given included ali books in the school 
library. 

There are 23 Group I, AA schools; that is, city schools, and these 


23 schools have 61,544 volumes in the libraries, or an average of 
about 2600 volumes per school. These are, of course, the larger 
schools and the most attractive libraries. 

Librarians are employed in a number of schools. Sixteen of the 
twenty-three Group I, AA schools employed whole-time, trained 


librarians. Many of the smaller schools employ part-time librarians 
and the sentiment for the service of a trained librarian is growing 
rapidly. This sentiment has been increased or stimulated by recent 
action of the Southern Association requiring trained librarians for 
schools which are members of the Association. 

Many of the high school libraries are well equipped and the 
library is coming to be the laboratory for English, the social sciences, 
ani language. The library is being used more intelligently than ever 
before and such use will undoubtedly be reflected in a higher degrec 
of intelligence on the part of high school students. Standard schools 
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are required to subscribe to newspapers and magazines. The 
minimum requirements for reference books and periodicals are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Encyclopedia Americana or New International Encyclopedia. 


2. Webster’s New International Dictionary or Funk’s New 
Standard Dictionary. 

3. A good language dictionary for each language taught. 

World Almanac (annual). 

United States Congress. Official Congressional Directory. 
A good school atlas. 

Periodicals as follows: 

(1) Current Events or Current History. 

(2) Harper’s Magazine. 

(3) Literary Digest. 

(4) National Geographic Magazine. 

(5) Outlook. 

(6) Popular Mechanics or Scientific American. 
(7) Review of Reviews or Worid’s Work. 

(8) Youth’s Companion. 

Schools having vocational agriculture or home economics should 
have in addition to the above two or more magazines selected from 
the lists suggested on pages 17 and 18 of the library bulletin. 

Substitutions of good magazines of the same type as those sug- 
gested above will be permitted. 

In many instances provision has been made for beyond the 
minimum requirements and the effectiveness of the library has thereby 
been increased accordingly. 

The outstanding needs of libraries in our schools are as follows: 

1. A trained librarian for at least part-time service. 

2. Additional well selected books until there shall be an average 
of ten books per student in every school. 

3. Adequate library equipment making possible the most effec- 
tive use of the books provided. In many instances the room is too 
small, and in many instances the lighting is poor. There should be a 
room of at least standard class room size set part as a library and this 
room should, of course, be provided with the necessary library 
furnishings to make satisfactory work possible. 

4. An annual appropriation of $1.00 per pupil for the purchase 
of new books, magazines and periodicals. This is necessary in order 
to add fresh material and keep the library up-to-date. 
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THE IDEAL SITUATION 

F IT BE true that the school librarian should have all of the training 
[i a good teacher, and, in addition, the training of the librarian, it 
is necessary to plan an extended course of study. It is probable that 
soon one year of library science beyond the bachelor’s degree will no 
more than serve the purpose and possibly further study also will be 
necessary. The Minimum Standards proposed are in the nature of a 
compromise between the ideal and the practical situation in the field. 
As the proper preparation for school library work becomes defined 
and as the school authorities learn the value of the expert school 
librarian and become willing to offer suitable rewards, it may be 
expected confidently that institutions will lengthen their courses of 
study and that students who can afford to do so will devote more 
time to preparation. Minimum Standards at the proposed level will 
not be satisfactory indefinitely. 

Teachers colleges and library schools both are attempting to come 
at the heart of the matter by providing school library courses for the 
public school administrator himself. Where principal and superin- 
tendent are alertly aware of the possibilities in professional library 
service there is no question of correct school library direction. The 
special summer courses on the place and function of the library in 
the school, to be offered for school administrators at Columbia and 
at the University of Washington this year, are experiments which 
should be fruitful. 

There is need for careful study (1) by public school educators to 
determine whether they can afford to countenance inadequate pro- 
fessional preparation for school librarians; (2) by library schools to 
ascertain whether they have devised the best possible curricula for 
those of their students who intend entering the public school field; 
(3) by the library profession as a whole to determine without pre- 
judice and after much thoughtful investigation of the modern public 
school what sort of library service is needful and what is the best 
preparation for it—A. L. A. 
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SOME USEFUL BOOKS ON THE 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


By Nora Beust 
Librarian, School of Education, University of North Carolina 


Hicu ScHoo. LIBRARY STANDARDS 


ERTAIN, C. C., Standardization of Library Organization and 
Gwrade for Secondary Schools of Different Sizes. Ameri- 
can Library Association, 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. The old 
edition is out of print. A new edition is in preparation. Indispens- 
able for ascertaining the best library standards. 

High School Library Standards. Adopted by the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 1927. 
Published in full in this JouRNAL. 


HANDBOOKS 

Wilson, Martha, School Library Management. 4th ed., rev. 
1925. H. W. Wilson Co., New York, $1.25. A wide range of sub- 
jects is admirably presented. A list of magazines is included. The 
standard aid. Every librarian should have a copy. 

Fay, L. E., and Eaton, A. T., Instruction in the Use of Books and 
Libraries. 2nd ed., rev. 1919. F. W. Faxon Co., Boston, $3.75. A 
useful manual on the administration and book selection of a school 
library. Many excellent lists. Chapters on children’s literature, 
illustrated books and children’s reading. 


CLASSIFICATION 
Dewey, Melvil, Abridged Decimal Classification. 1921. Library 
Bureau, 380 Broadway, N. Y., $2.00. This system of classification is 
generally used throughout the United States. The abridged edition 


is full enough for most school libraries and is indispensable. 


CATALOGING 


Akers, S. G., Simple Library Cataloging. 1927. American Li- 
brary Association, 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill., $1.25. A manual 
that purposes te “give the librarian who lacks professional educa- 
tion and experience under expert guidance, the necessary directions 
for accessioning, classifying, and cataloging a collection of printed 
material, in order that it may be available for use. Futhermore, an 
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effort has been made to avoid many of the technical terms commonly 
used in describing these processes, to define those which are used, 
and to state the necessary rules clearly and simply and as briefly as 
possible. These rules have been adapted from the authorities on 
cataloging”. Introduction. 


Tue Use or Books AND LIBRARIES 

School Library Yearbook, No. 1. Compiled by The Education 
Committee of the A. L. A., 1927. American Library Association, 
86 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill., $1.35. Part I is devoted to school 
library progress, 1926, and is useful in stimulating interest in the 
school library. Part II outlines courses in the use of books and 
libraries in junior high schools, senior high schools and other educa- 
tional agencies. School Library Yearbook, No. 2, which is in prepa- 
ration, will stress elementary school library work, state and city 
supervision of school libraries and minimum essentials in school 
library organization. 

Rice, O. S., Lessons on the Use of Books and Libraries. 1920. 
Rand, Chicago, Ill., $1.00. More elementary than Ward’s Practical 
Use of Books and Libraries. Intended for a text-book for the upper 
grades and high school. 

Ward, G. O., The Practical Use.of Books and Libraries. 1922. 
F. W. Faxon Co., Boston, $2.00. Well suited to high school age. 
Excellent in clear presentation of classification, the use of the card 
catalog, and the most used reference books. Useful to teacher- 
librarians in courses on the use of books and libraries. 

Flaherty, M. C,. How to Use the Dictionary. 1923. Ronald, 15 E. 
26th St., New York, $1.25. Information that one can find in the 
dictionary concisely given. Practical in teaching the use of the 
dictionary. 

Hopkins, F. M., Reference Guides that Should Be Known and 
How to Use Them. 3rd ed. 8 pts. 1923. Willard Co., 601 W. Fort 
St., Detroit, Mich., pa. ea. 25c. The eight pamphlets are; Webster’s 
New International Dictionary; Parts of a Book; Concordances; 
Encyclopaedies ; Library Classification and Card Catalogs; Year- 
books; Indexes to Periodical Literature; Commercial Guides; 
Government Publications ; Graded Lessons on the Use of Reference 
Books. 

Hicu Scuoor Liprary Book Lists 


List of Books for High School Libraries, 1926. State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh, Free. Every North Carolina high school 
library should have a copy of this list. 
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Books for the High School Library. Prepared by a joint com- 
mittee of the School Library Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association and of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. 1924. American Library Association, 86 East 
Randolph St., Chicago, Ill., $1.90. A classified list of some 1,500 
books selected for high school use. Author, title, date, publisher, 
price, and descriptive note are given. Books for first purchase and 
books for younger readers are indicated. An author, title and sub- 
ject index. A directory of publishers is included. 

Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, ed. by Zaidee Brown. 
1926. H. W. Wilson Co., 948-972 University Avenue, New York, 
$2.50. “A selected list of 2,600 books chosen with the help of edu- 
cators and school librarians with added lists of pamphlets, maps and 
pictures.”—Subtitle. This is a classified list with full descriptive 
notes which will aid in selecton. Books especially recommended for 
first purchase (about 200) are double starred. Junior and senior 
high school books are indicated. Pamphlets are listed at the ends 
of the classes ; maps in 912-M ; and sources for pictures at the begin- 
ning of class 700. Schools will find that much useful material may be 
obtained with little money by studying the lists of pamphlets and 
government documents. There is a directory of publishers. Indexed 


by subject and an author, title index. Part 2, announced for spring 
publication (1927), will be a “full dictionary catalog, with entries 
under author, title, and subject”. Annual supplements are to be 
published. The Catalog is indispensable to librarians. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, New York. 
Library Bureau, 380 Broadway, New York. 
Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 

These three firms publish illustrated catalogs which can be secured 
free on application. Indispensable to the library worker, for they 
not only suggest shorter methods but tell of new aids, blanks, forms 
and tools. 

RE-ENFORCED BINDING 


H. R. Huntting, Springfield, Mass. 

Chivers Book Binding Co., 126 Nassau St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Library Book House, Springfield, Mass. 

New Method Bindery Co., Inc., jacksonville, Ill. 

Ordering books that are likely to receive hard usage, such as 
fiction, through the above mentioned binders often eliminates the 
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statement—the book is at the bindery. Re-enforced or reserved 
books far outlast those in ordinary publishers’ binding and are thus a 
saving in the end. 
Book BINDERIES 
Ruzrcka Bindery Co., 606 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 
National Library Bindery Co., 215-21 Spring St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rademakers and Son Co., Newark, N. J. 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS 


The Booklist (monthly except August and September), Ameri- 
can Library Association, 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill., $2.00 a 
year. Contains current lists of best books for school libraries and 
general libraries with annotations, classification number and subject 
headings. Government documents, and current pamphlets useful to 
libraries are listed. Booklist Books, a selection of about 250 out- 
standing books of the year, is published annually. 

Libraries (Monthly except August and September), 6 North 
Michigan Avenue., Chicago, IIl., $3.00 a year. Contains a school 
libraries section and other interesting articles on library subjects. 

North Carolina Library Bulletin (Quarterly), The North Caro- 
lina Library Commission, Raleigh, Free. Articles of interest to 
North Carolina librarians. 

Library Notes (Monthly except July and August), The North 
Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C., Free. Lists and 
annotates the books added to the college library. 

Wilson Bulletin. H. W. Wilson, 958-972 University Avenue, 
New York, Free. Has articles and lists of interest to school libraries. 


UsrEFuL REFERENCE BooKs AND GOVERNMENT DocUMENTS 


This list is a suggested supplement to the one appearing in the 
List of Books for High School Libraries published by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in North Carolina in 1926. 

Champlin. Young Folks Cyclopedia of Common Things. 4th ed., 
rev. 1916.. Holt. $3.00. 

The New Champlin Cyclopedia for Young Folks: 
Places and Events. 1925. Holt. $5.00. 

The New Champlin Cyclopedia for Young Folks: Per- 
sons. 1924. Holt. $5.00. 

———— Young Folks Cyclopedia of Literature and Art. 1901. 
Holt. $5.00. These four volumes are exceedingly valuable, for they 
give direct and simple accounts of subjects of interest to boys and 
girls. Useful with students not yet ready for an adult encyclopedia. 
Inexpensive. 
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Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 6th ed. 1925. F. E. Compton 
and Co., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. IIl., $55.00. Especially good 
for articles and illustrations in science. 

Lincoln Library of Essential Information. 1924. Frontier Press 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., $16.50. A useful one volume encyclopedia for 
the library possessing few reference bocks. Good index. 

3rewer. Reader’s Handbook of Famous Names in Fiction, Al- 
lusions, References, Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and Poems. 1904. 
Lippincott. $4.00. 

McCandles and Grosvenor. Flags of the World. 1917. Nat'l 
Geog. Soc. $2.00. 

Painton. Commencement Manual. 1915. Dennison. $2.00. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 1900-date. Wilson 
Company, 958-972 University Avenue, New York City. Sold on a 
service basis. Write to the publishers for price. 

Stevenson. Home Book of Modern Verse. 1925. Holt. $7.50. 

Walters. Periodicals for the Small Library. Sth ed. 1928. 
American Library Association, 86 East Randolph St., Chicago, IIl., 
pa. 65c. 

Pusiic DocuMENTS 


The Standard Catalog for High School Libraries referred to 
under the heading High School Library Book Lists in this JouRNAL 
gives splendid classified lists of government documents of use to high 
schools. These lists alone are worth the price of the Catalog to school 
libraries. The Booklist of the American Library Association includes 
lists of current government publications that are very valuable. 

Documents should be ordered from the issuing bureau in order to 
secure some of the limited numbers issued free, when the stock is 
exhausted from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Education, Bureau of— 

Lists of the publications of this Bureau may be secured free. The 
Bulletins of the Education Bureau often are devoted to subjects of 
interest to high schools. The lists of titles available are well worth 
checking and sending for. Among the other publications of this 
Bureau are found such titles as: Government Publications Useful to 
Teachers, Publications of the U. S. Bureau of Education of Special 
Interest to High School Teachers, Reading Course for Boys, Read- 
ing Course for Girls. 

U.S. Congress— 

Official Congressional Directory for the Use of the United States 
Congress. This can usually be obtained free from your congressman. 
Get the latest volume. 
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U. S. Agriculture, Department of — 

Lists of the Farmers’ Bulletins published by this Department may 
be obtained free from the Department. Every school librarian 
should check these lists for her needs. The Yearbook of Agriculture 
also published by this Department. May be secured free from your 
congressman. 

U. S. Census, Bureau of— 

Statistical Abstract of the United States is sold by the Super- 
intendendent of Documents for $1.00. 1926 is the date of the last 
Abstract. 

U. S. Superintendent of documents— 

Price Lists of Government Publications, about forty-five in num- 
ber, may be obtained free from the Superintendent. Indispensable in 
learning what is available. Send for new ones from time to time. 





WHAT CONSTITUTES EFFECTIVE LIBRARY SERVICE 


HE AMERICAN Library Association believes that a school library is an 
pode of the modern school, and that expert librarianship is the most 
important element in effective school library service. 

The effective school librarian is one who stimulates in boys and girls a 
wholesome curiosity about books, and a desire to possess books; who helps to 
develop correct reading tastes, and encourages reading for pleasure and profit; 
who provides for pupils systematic instruction in the use of books and libra- 
ries, and for teachers and administrators intelligent professional service; who 
makes the library a center for the socialized activities of the school. 

Expert school librarianship presupposes professional preparation including 
college graduation, or its equivalent, and the completion of (1) at least a 
year of work in an accredited library school or (2) an accredited schooi library 
science curriculum of not less than 16 semester hours. It also includes suffi- 
cient courses in education, or their equivalent in teaching experience, to provide 
the necessary educational background. 

School administrators desiring effective school library service will find it 
advantageous to consult with the local library or the state library extension 
agency as to the best methods for securing it. They will provide in their 
budgets for salaries comparable to those paid for expert service in other 
departments of the school. They will make generous provision in pupil pro- 
grams for the use of the library, and whenever possible, will so arrange the 
schedule of the librarian that she may give her entire time to the library, 
unhampered by other school tasks. Only so can the library be made a vital 
and active educational agency—The American Library Association. 
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THE EXTENSION OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICE TO SCHOOLS INCHARLOTTE 
AND MECKLENBURG COUNTY* 


By Mrs. W. T. Sore 


N EAGER DESIRE by a library staff to be of service to every boy 
Aix girl in Mecklenburg County, in teaching them to use and 
care for books in the library, in the school library, and at home, has 
been the beginning of a system of adult education, which can be 
of untold benefit to thousands of North Carolina citizens. Adult edu- 
cation is not merely a question of adult illiteracy or a mere teaching 
of people to read and write. It should be vastly more than this—it 
should be an everlasting following-up education for the boy and girl, 
the man and woman, who probably can read and write, but who do 
not have that intimate, full knowledge of books, which would tend to 
make them more cultured citizens; finer, better citizens in every 
sense of the word. This ideal to give not merely acquaintance with 
books but an eager desire for the reading and understanding of books 
and the care of books and also the feeling that the public library is a 
common property owned by the citizens of the county for the benefit 
and good of each citizen is being realized more and more each year in 
Mecklenburg County. 

It is intensely interesting to watch the development of this system 
since 1919 and the immense increase in the circulation of books and 
the use of reference books each year following 1919. In this epochal 
year, the librarian with the cooperation of the city school superin- 
tendent (who is a member of the public library board on account of 
his position as head of the school system of Charlotte), had all of the 
eighth grades of the city schools brought into the library for a brief 
study in library methods. This course was given to the eighth grades, 
particularly, in order to fit them for using the library during their 
high school days. This method proved so helpful that it was con- 
tinued in the years 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923. 

In 1924 another big step forward was taken when the school board 
of Charlotte, in a joint meeting with the library board in December 
(after a talk by the librarian), made an appropriation as a school 
board of $5,000.00 for the establishment of a branch library at the 
Central High Schooi. The school board and the library board at 
this same meeting agreed on a form of joint ownership and control of 


* Reprinted from the North Carolina Library Bulletin, June, 1927. 
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the branch library and library service in the Central High School. 
The books for this were to be bought, classified and catalogued by 
the public library, which was also given supervision of the school 
library. This was the beginning of the development of real school 
libraries throughout the city of Charlotte. These splendid school 
libraries have been the result not only of the vision and hard work of 
the librarian but also of the deep and sincere interest of the city 
superintendent of schools, the principals of the various schools and 
the enthusiastic support of the teachers. 

In March, 1925, a trained librarian was put in charge of the high 
schoel branch of the public library. From March 20th through 
March 3lst there were circulated 154 books. In April, 370 books 
were circulated. In this same year the school board and the library 
board extended the plan of joint ownership and control to all school 
libraries throughout the Charlotte school system. The Parent-Teach- 
ers Association, prior to 1925, had been getting a nucleus of books 
for school libraries in nearly all of the elementary schools. Follow- 
ing up this splendid beginning the librarian had all of the books in the 
city elementary schools classified in 1925 and 1926. 

In the fall of 1926 the plan of not only taking the library to 
every public school student but also of bringing all public school stu- 
dents into the library was put into effect. A trained librarian was 
given charge of the five elementary school libraries. She visited one 
school library for each school day in the week. The children of the 
fourth, fith and sixth grades of each of these five elementary schools 
were brought into the public library and given a graded course of 
instruction “In the use and care of the library and books,” by the 
librarian. 

During the year 1926 and 1927 two junior high school libraries 
were also opened. The Piedmont Junior High School library was 
opened in November but very soon it was found that the library 
room would have to be used as a classroom, which naturally cut 
down the use of the books. However, 1,636 books were circulated 
during the year. In the Alexander Graham Junior High School, the 
library was not opened until January, 1927. Yet 3,230 books were 
circulated and 2,601 children used the school library for reference 
work. In the Central High School the circulation was 13,106 books 
for the entire year, while 31,625 students used the library for read- 
ing and reference work. 

Thirty-seven thousand seven hundred and forty-two books were 
circulated from the eight elementary school branches of the library 
during 1926 and 1927. The Villa Heights elementary school library 
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circulated the greatest number of books in proportion to the number 
of children or 4,776 from December, 1926. The Wilmore School, 
which is an elementary school on the edge of the city, opened its 
library five weeks before the close of school but circulated 741 books. 
The Seversville and Villa Heights libraries have answered such a 
community need that they are to be kept open during the entire 
summer as community libraries. Both of these libraries have been 
supplemented with books from the main public library. In the fall 
of 1927 five more elementary white school libraries are to be opened. 
This will complete the library service in the city schools of Charlotte. 

In the Fairview elementary colored school a branch library was 
opened in November, 1926. From that time through May, 1927, 
6,427 books were circulated under the direction of a teacher-li- 
brarian. This branch library is to be kept open two days each week 
during the summer. In the fall of 1927 two more colored school 
branches are to be opened—one in a high school and one in an ele- 
mentary school. This will complete the library service in the colored 
city schools of Charlotte with the exception of one colored ele- 
mentary school. 

With the same ideal of better library service for all of the people 
and school children of Mecklenburg County in view, the librarian has 
been eagerly pressing forward and laying the foundation. It is 
desired that every citizen of Mecklenburg County will know that the 
public library belongs just as much to him and is here to serve him 
just as much as it is any citizen of the city of Charlotte, in which it 
happens to be located. As regards library service Charlotte and 
Mecklenburg County are a unit. 

The Berryhill High School and elementary school of the county 
have had model libraries during the year just closed. These model 
libraries came about because of the enthusiastic support of the school 
principal. Three hundred books were supplemented from the main 
library in Charlotte. The total circulation of these libraries was 
3,095 books.. Of these 650 books were circulated in the high school 
among 96 students, while 2,445 books were circulated among 345 
elementary school children during the year 1926-1927. Newell also 
had a school library branch with a total circulation of 1,433 books. 

Six graduating classes from the county high schools and one 


seventh and one eighth grade from county schools were trucked into 
the main public library during the school year of 1926 and 1927. 
These children were given a brief graded course of instruction “In 
the use and care of books and the public library.” In addition to this 


work five county high school libraries have been classified and cata- 
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logued by the staff of the main public library. Davidson, Cornelius, 
Providence, Pineville, Mint Hill, Allen and Sharon (all small places 


in Mecklenburg County) have served as deposit stations during the 
year or in other words numbers of books have been sent out from 
the main public library in Charlotte to these places in order that 
wider service might be rendered. 

The hope for next year is that the County Board of Education will 
realize the value of this service to the county school children and 
will begin a system of codperation with the Library Board, such as 
the City Board of Education has helped make possible for the 
city schools. 

In spite of the fact that these school libraries have been estab- 
lished the circulation of books from the main library (without the 
use of a truck or other mechanical devices) has grown each year in 
such a way as to be a most pleasant surprise to the delighted Library 
Board. This growth in circulation, we might say, is almost simul- 
taneous with the development of school library service. 

In 1919 the total circulation was 57,400. 

In 1920 the total circulation was 60,821. 

In 1921 the total circulation was 66,234. 

In 1922 the total circulation was 72, 314. 

In 1923 the total circulation was 82,825. 

In 1924 the total circulation was 101,202. 

In 1925 the total circulation was 123,321. 

In 1926 the total circulation was 152,590. 

In 1927 (the library year ends each year on May 31) the cir- 
culation was 263,542. The total adult circulation was 181,153 books 
and the total children circulation was 82,389 books. 

The total school circulation of books was 55,714 in city schools 
and 4,528 in county schools—in all, 60,242. : 

Of course, every librarian realizes that it is impossible to get a 
correct number of the people who use the reading and reference 
rooms in the library, because so many can get in and out while the 
staff is too busy to count. However, the total number of people (we 
might say that come and go) using the reading and reference rooms 
was 100,129 as against 74,383 in 1925 and 1926. . 

The total non-fiction circulation for 1926-1927 was 84,328, while 
the fiction circulation was 179,214 books. These books were cir- 
culated among 12,846 registered borrowers. In 1926 the number of 
registered borrowers was only 10,196. In the branch libraries there 
is a total of 42,345 books, of these 11,204 were added in 1926 and 
1927. 
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It seems to me to give the school children of an entire county 
the public library habit is an ideal which is getting at better adult 
education from the right angle. It is teaching the child to help 
himself, his family, and others—or we might say, “A little child 
shall lead them.” If a child must stop going to school, he can, with 
the proper guidance, attend the “People’s University” or use the 
public library for his own good and the good of the community of 
which he is an important part. 

“He who runs may read!” 





LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 


0 THE WELL conditioned child books are essential for the carry- 
‘Th. on to effective results the stimulation gained in the best of 
modern classrooms and school libraries, and for leisure hours when 
the joys of individual discoveries are possible. To children without 
proper or comfortable home environment with unguarded and un- 
guided leisure, books may mean even more in widened horizons and 
the satisfaction of awakened curiosity. To meet these spontaneous 
interests and demands of childhood is the children’s librarian’s task. 

The essential traits for the children’s librarian are an intimate 
knowledge of books, sympathetic understanding of child nature, and 
familiarity with the technical working of the library. To be effective, 
a children’s librarian needs a tolerance great enough to keep her from 
narrow-minded censorship, broad social interests, and a love of books 
which embraces the whole field of literature. If to a discriminating 
knowledge is added scientific skill, a children’s librarian has two 
great essentials for her work, but there must also be added to this 
the ability to enjoy with the children a common interest in the life 
they encounter in their reading, and through their experience. 

The parent, the teacher, the librarian—to these three the child 
must turn for knowledge of that powerful world of books, and these 
three must be wise and understanding not only of the child but of 
their mutual relations. Christopher Morley says of a child he found 
reading on a doorstep in the slums, “To see a youngster reading in 
the slums is to me the most subtly heart-searching experience I know. 
And behind every such child is the heart and brain of some teacher or 
librarian that made the book possible and put it into his hand. That 
is one thing that librarians do, and it is the greatest thing I know.”— 
A. L, A. 
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SERVICES OF A HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
TO ITS SCHOOL 
By Nora Beust 
Librarian, School of Education, University of North Carolina. 


HE AssociATION of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
"| fee States has adopted a set of standards for the high 
school libraries. The mere fact that the Association has recognized 
the libraries as a factor in the school will give an added impetus 
to every high school librarian to make the library a vital factor in 
the educational and social life of the school. The library can be the 
very center of the school, if the librarian seizes the opportunities 
for service that are hers to use. 


SERVICES TO THE SCHOOL AS A WHOLE 


She may re-make the curriculum of the school and change the 
professional attitude of the teachers, if that be necessary. But surely 
she must keep the teachers informed of every interesting study, 
magazine article, or book that comes to the library that may help them 
in keeping up-to-date in methods, subject matter, or general informa- 
tion relating to their particular work. Establish a point of contact 
with each member of the faculty. Find where their interests lie, 
help them to keep open minded, by calling their attention to articles 
that treat of both sides of questions. Teachers will find themselves 
discussing the articles that have been referred to them. If there 
has been apathy and complacency, you may see it changing into 
vigor and constructive dissatisfaction. 


SERVICES TO TEACHERS 


Help the teachers in their effort to improve the school by com- 
piling bibliographies on the subjects under consideration. Send 
special collections of books to their rooms for use. Be on the watch 


for materials that may be included in clipping, picture, and pamphlet 
material and lantern slides. Much of this material my be secured 


free, if one watches the advertising columns of the magazines and 
the circulars published by manufactors, travel bureaus, automobile 
association, et cetera. The teachers and students both will help you 
to improve the work of the school, if you will only suggest to them 
the kind of material that you need. 

[f an English teacher is searching for books of poetry to interest 
her literature classes, suggest the possibilities of Auslander’s and 
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Hill’s The Winged Horse which re-creates with enthusiasm and 
beauty the story of poetry from the beginning of time to the present 
and furnishes excellent lists. A history teacher who has failed t 
interest the students in biography might find some valuable sugges- 
tions in May L. Becker’s Adventures in Reading. This little book 
may be read with profit by all members of the teaching staff, fo: 
Miss Becker has the gift of saying the things about books which 
make one want to read them at once. One feels as though one has 
failed to enjoy something that belongs to the worthwhile things of 
life. Books of this type will improve the recreational as well as the 
informative reading of the school. They will help to enrich the 
course of study and will aid the teachers to adapt the courses of 
study to those possessing superior abilities and to those students who 
need to have their interests aroused. The teacher should also be 
helped to find material that will aid children having a low I. Q 
Van Loon’s History of Discovery with its illuminating illustrations 
and entertaining text will quickly give the slow reader ideas that 
can be gained only after a tedious reading of pages of a history text. 
Adams’ Gateway to American History with its reproduction of en 
gravings of famous events and clear text may also be used to awaken 
thought and interest in the students who are slow to respond to the 
average type of parallel reading. 

Suggestions of this kind may be made to individual teachers, and 
also to the members of various departments by inviting them to 
the library when both the head of the department and the librarian 
may aid the teachers by discussing books and their use. A course of 
lessons may be given to the members of the faculty on the use of the 
catalog, the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, the dictionary, 
the encyclopedia and other reference books, and other library agencies 
of the state; for there are often teachers who have had no library 
experience of their own. They will be found codperating in asking 
for material in advance of the assignment to the class, placing books 
on reserve, bringing in lists of books that should be in the library. 
and in assisting the librarian in making the library a centralizing 
agency for the progress of the school. At these meetings a cup of tea 
is not amiss. The new teachers will welcome the bit of added socia 
bility and the older members of the staff will look forward to these 
meetings which have proven delightful and beneficial. 


SERVICES TO PUPILS 


The pupils may be assisted directly in many ways. After the 
course in the use of the library and the use of books as tools have 
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been given, the librarian may discuss reading and study habits with 
groups of students. Attractive displays of books, posters, reviews, 
and lists will awaken recreational as well as educational interests. A 
poetry or dramatic reading hour may be held after the close of school 
in the library. This is one means of connecting the library with the 
social life of the students. A group of students may easily be 
interested in assisting the librarian and by this means be given an 
apprentice course in library economy. A vocational guidance pro- 
gram may be developed in the library by calling attention to the 
valuable reference material published by the Bureau of Vocational 
Information in New York City, famous biographies and such inspira- 
tional new titles as Ferris’ Girls Who Did. The whole school will 
be given a course in citizenship, if the librarian succeeds in keeping 
an attractive, clean, busy, quiet, happy library, because the school 
is anxious to secure the widest possible use of its resources. 

If there is a public library in the community the school should be 
introduced to it and encouraged in its use. The object is to foster 
the continued use of books, so that education will not stop with the 
end of school life. It should be the desire of the librarian to have 
helped in teaching the students to think and to use their own judgment 
as to opinions expressed in books, so that they may not be guilty 
of relying on one textbook as the source of all their information. 
Students should be helped to realize that books are tools which they 
will need at all times as aids in the enjoyment of leisure and in the 
successful carrying on of their chosen occupations. 





THE LIBRARIAN’S VOCABULARY 


soURCE of confusion to writers of textbooks as well as to libra- 
Aven themselves has been a certain indefiniteness in library 
terminology. The terms used in library education are a composite of 
those from the field and from the class room, including many gen- 
eral educational terms either in their accepted or in an adapted mean- 
ing. Recently there has been issued for criticism a tentative list, 
“Standard Terminology in Education, with particular reference to 
librarianship,” which will be sent free from A. L. A. Headquarters 
to anyone requesting it. It is hoped that this list may be the fore- 
runner of an accepted terminology. 
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SCORECARD FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


TENTATIVE DRAFT of a score card for school libraries has been 
Ao by Martha Wilson, Librarian, Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, Illinois, for the education committee of the American 
Library Association. The sections of the score card with their 
respective weights out of a possible total score of 100 are: 

I. Library service through the librarian — 0.2222... 7 

II. Service through use of the library 

III. Service through the book collection 

IV. Basis for service in maintenance and control ....................... . 


V. Service through the library room and equipment : 
Harmonious environment 


Lack of space prevents the printing of the Score Card in full. 
Part five which treats of the library room and equipment is included, 
because none of the articles in this JouRNAL deal with that all im- 
portant subject. The American Library Association has a limited 
supply of the Score Card with explanatory sheet of standards for 
distribution. 


V. Liuprary Room Aanp EQuIPMENT 


If the general effect is of harmonious environment for use of 
Score 15 


Score proportionately, taking into consideration : 


1. Location 


If the library is centrally located, near study hall but 
separate : Se EES Score 
. Size 
If the library has seating capacity for ten to fifteen per 
cent of the daily school attendance ........................-..-ececeeceseseseees Score 
If the library has wall space for shelving six to ten books 
i . Score 
. Equipment 
If the library has adequate daylight, and semi-direct 
artificial lighting Score % 
If it has built-in wooden wall shelving of stenderd dimenalem, 
without doors .... - ‘an Seats a 
If it has periodical shelving . aa wesens eee | 
If the floor is covered with battleship Ructoum « or oher 
sound deadening material .......... : ; Score 


. Funiture 


If the room has at least, chairs, tables, library desk, card 
catalog case 
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If the furniture is of standard size and type for library 
use , 
If the room is of inviting appearance —.....2.. 2.0 ceeeeeeeeeeeeeee § 


. Supplementary rooms 


If the library has a connecting conference or class room with 
book shelving Score % 
For a work room with shelving, running water, outside venti- 


The pictures included in this JourNat illustrate the tendencies 
in modern high school library architecture as to shelving, seating ar- 
rangements, lighting, display cases, charging desks and the generally 
attractive appearance of the room. The floor plan of the Racine 
high school indicates an ideal location for the library in relation to 
conference rooms, study halls, offices and the.entire plan of the 
school. Blue print layouts showing outlines of equipment for both 
large and small schools may be obtained from such nationally known 
firms as: Leonard Peterson and Co., 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 183 Jay Street, Rochester, 
N. Y., Library Bureau, 451 Broadway, New York City. 
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SKETCH PLAN oF Racine HicH ScHoor Liprary SHOWING 
Its RELATION TO OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Courtesy of the American School Board Journal, January, 1928 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL 


By Rosannau G. Bair 
Librarian, Central High School, Charlotte, N. C. 


LIVE ARTICLE on the use of the library in a recent number of 
An English Journal contains the significant statement that, “In 
the present scheme of education the textbook is no longer the one 
authority, even for the high school pupil. No one book may be ac- 
cepted as final; the young student must gather his material from 
many sources; he must know the negative that he may know the 
affirmative more fully, he must weigh, reject, evaluate before taking 
any new knowledge for his own”. The high school library has not 
been slow to recognize this trend in the educational system and to 
marshal its forces and material in meeting this new need. How to 
secure the books of the kind and in the quantities required ; how to 
train the pupils to use the material in their hands most effectively and 
intelligently—these are the outstanding questions for the librarian of 
today. Since schools vary so decidedly in size and equipment no 
hard and fast answers can be given. The way in which Central High 
School in Charlotte is attempting to make itself useful to the cur- 
riculum and the student may prove of interest to other schools. 

The Charlotte high school library is fortunate in having had for 
its beginning a well selected collection of books. This has been 
steadily augmented by new and worthwhile literature. That the 
selection may be balanced each year book lists are submitted by the 
various departments and a composite list made from these, so that 
the library now contains books that are usable and thoroughly up-to- 
date. Through funds appropriated by the school board these books 
are purchased. The Parent-Teachers Association has evidenced its 
interest in the library by contributing from its treasury from time to 
time. 

Established and operated as a branch of the Charlotte Public 
Library, the school library has had the interested support of that 
organization. The books are catalogued by the catalogue depart- 
ment of the city library, and when handed over to the school are 
ready for the shelves. The library is also permitted to make use of 
the resources of the city library. Material is loaned when the larger 
library contains books not on the school shelves. 

We have discovered, however, that young people get no benefit 
from merely being surrounded by a profusion of material, and that 
the larger the library the more difficult it is for the untrained to avail 
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themselves of its resources. Since 1919 the pupils have had instruc- 
tion in the use of the library. This year with the cooperation of the 
English department the work has been organized on a more formal 
basis. Each of the undergraduate English classes receives instruc- 
tion during certain English periods in the significance of -the classifi- 
cation, the secrets of the catalogue, and the finding of books on the 
shelves. The theory is first presented by the librarian who holds the 
classes in the library that the pupils may be in the proper environ- 
ment. To insure their understanding of these lectures questions are 
supplied and written answers required. This practical work has 
evoked no small amount of interest on the part of the students. A 
large number become quite proficient in finding call numbers and 
locating books, and will, we hope, continue this intelligent use of the 
catalogue, not only while they are in school but in the libraries 
wherever they may be. 

Another important phase of this instruction is in the use of the 
more common reference books—Readers’ Guide, World Almanac, 
Hoyt’s and Bartlett’s books of quotations, Brewer’s Handbooks, and 


Who's Who in America. The dictionary and encyclopedia are pre- 


sented and their contents noted. Problems on these books are like- 
wise assigned. 

Much the same program is followed with the seniors except that 
they are given a greater amount of time and problems of more 
minuteness. The final lesson is held in the public library so that the 
similarity between the organization of the two libraries may be im- 
pressed upon their minds to the end of teaching them that intelligent 
reading and study need not end with school days, but be continued 
to the end of their lives. 

Another important phase of our training is that given to a class 
of library assistants. These pupils meet every two weeks in a regular 
class in which lectures are given in library science and specific prob- 
lems assigned. In addition each pupil gives three periods a week to 
the library. One of these is spent at the desk, one in preparing the 
assigned problem with such help as is needed from the librarian, 
and the third in culling magazines—articles previously marked are 
cut, pasted, and assigned to their appropriate folders—shelving books, 
filing, and the other duties connected with library routine. This 
course carries one school credit on the student’s schedule. It is 
still in its infancy. In another year we hope to make a number of 
changes, among them the holding of classes once a week. 

We believe that the main business of the library is not training, 
but that it should lurk in the rear of all class room activities, ready 
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to stimulate, inspire, and inform. For this purpose teachers are 
asked to tell the librarian in advance of projects, units of study, 
and subjects being studied that special shelves may be prepared, con- 
taining the books in the library on these matters. In this way, too, we 
are enabled to requisition the public library, and put its resources at 
the disposal of the class. 

We have found that the library can be useful to the supervised 
study period. To a class considering the Industrial Revolution, The 
Reformation, Tennyson’s /dylls of the King, or Choosing a Vocation, 
a truck of books can be taken. The teacher knows just what ma- 
terial she wishes to use, assignments are quickly made, and a whole 
class is intelligently at work. At the end of the hour the books are 
available for another class. The same books can, of course, continue 
in use for as long a time as needed—-one day, two days, a week, etc. 
They can also be taken out for home study at the close of the school 
session. By charging a fine of ten cents for all “reserve” books not 
returned before the first period class, we find that we have little 
trouble in securing the books. 

There are countless individual reference questions to be met 
each day, and there are times when the librarian wishes that she 
were three or four sets of twins. It is here that the assistants help by 
relieving the librarian of routine work and in time will be able to 
do more reference work, and the librarian can devote more and more 
time to guide young people in individual study which is the hope of 
our modern system of education. 

In the midst of the business of “getting them educated” we try 
never to forget the greatest purpose of the library “On boke’s for 
to rede I me delyte”. No one is forbidden to enter who comes to use 
the library so long as there is available space at the tables. We have 
many periods in which pupils spend the entire hour reading or 
browsing from shelf to shelf. Periodicals and books are open to the 
A and F. students alike. We wish them to be proficient in 
reference work, to be intelligent in grasping and using their resources, 
but more than anything else we want them to know the happiness 
that comes to the one who reads. 


HAS YOUR SCHOOL A MODEL LIBRARY? 


Your local library, your state library extension agency, or The 
American Library Association, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, will be gad to give expert advice. Write for descriptive 
leaflets and lists of publications. 
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SERVICES A LIBRARY MAY RENDER 
A TEACHER 


By Mary Powe tt BRANTLEY 
Hugh Morson High School, Raleigh, N. C. 


T IS GENERALLY conceded that wide reading is an index of a good 
I student, and so one aim of the high school teacher is to train her 
pupils to read, and to get them to like to read in order that they may 
continue this habit through life. The law of satisfaction and annoy- 
ance is the strongest law of learning and habit formation. This being 
true, the library plays a large part in the teacher’s objective, for the 
atmosphere of the library will react inevitably upon the activities 
carried on there or in that connection. Therefore, the first service 
that a library may render a teacher is to provide an attractive place 
for reading. Attractiveness here includes two features: physical 
equipment and arrangement and the personality of the librarian or 
librarians. Of these the latter is more important. It is far more 
important for the librarian to know children than it is for her to 
know books. Children are unusually timid in a library. I have 
found the most obstreperous baffled and abashed in the presence of 
books. Encouragement on the part of the librarian and an uncanny 
sense of divining what the child may want from some unintelligible 
request will help here. The librarian can find out more by asking 
what the book is about than by asking the title. Pupils almost in- 
variably make mistakes when they ask for books in a library. I 
suppose the newness of it to most of them may account for this, but, 
whatever it may be, patience on the part of the librarian will help 
the teacher. 

The second thing that will help the teacher is for the librarian to 
help initiate the pupils into the mysteries of the Readers’ Guide. It is 
slow and difficult work but it is a wonderful service to the pupil. 
Most topics which are discussed and studied in the social studies 
and science, at least, among the school subjects, can be found. listed 
in Readers’ Guide and this generally offers the most up-to-date 
material. Still pupils will come back to the teacher who assigned the 
topics and report that there is nothing in the library on the subject 
simply because they cannot find a book on that subject. The logical 
question arises, why doesn’t the teacher teach the pupil how to use 
Readers’ Guide? The answer is: some of them do; some don’t know 
much about it themselves ; and in cases where the teacher does know 
how to use it, it is difficult to tell the child in the classroom how to 
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use it. It has to be demonstrated in the library and it is not always 
feasible to take a class to the library for demonstration. 

A third way in which a library may help the teacher is to provide 
a reference shelf for books on subjects which are being studied for 
a considerable length of. time. I have found it very helpful when, 
for instance, the class is studying some subject like “Life in the 
South before the Civil War” to have the books and materials on this 
subject put on a special reference shelf for the duration of the 
study in that particular subject. In this way time is saved in looking 
up the material and the books may not be taken from the library 
until the study is over, thus insuring that all pupils shall have access 
to all material. One library used a very helpful device for this by 
furnishing the teachers with blanks to be filled in with the titles of 
the books and articles needed and the length of time for which they 
were to be reserved. 

Another form of service is the separation of parallel reading 
books into a separate section from the ordinary stacks. Of course 
pupils have lists of parallel books but they waste much time in look- 
ing for books when they are in the regular files. By segregating 
these books, a glance at the shelf will tell what books are in. It 
would be still better if they could be arranged on shelves, according 
to the year in which the parallel book is to be read. This, of course, 
means that there must be close cooperation between the teachers and 
the librarians. 

Still another helpful device which some libraries use is to have 
a special collection of favorite books for young people of different 
ages, such books as Grace Richmond’s or Gene Stratton Porter’s, for 
example. By making a special collection of these a pupil can, from 
a general library or a large school library, select a book which he will 
be fairly sure to enjoy without having to pick it from a large col- 
lection which may overwhelm to such an extent that the pupil sees 
nothing that he wants. 

Of course the library is a great help to the teacher in its regular 
functions. The points that I have discussed are just some special 
ways of helping. 
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ORIENTATION OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


By Maupe P. Query 
The Richard J. Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ROM YEAR TO YEAR, in our library work in Winston-Salem, we 
rie found that some of our most splendid codperation has come 
as ihe result of our orientation of the teachers and freshmen at the 
beginning of each year. This is done for the teachers by the librarian 
through the heads of departments. Each group is brought into the 
library by its respective head. The first thing we do is to show them 
the different parts of the library and the type of work that is done 
in each part—the main room, the periodical room, the stack room, 
and the library office. Then comes our system of checking out books. 
This is explained in detail, and all types of books are shown as 
examples—two weeks, one week, overnight, and reference. 

Among the first things the new teacher who comes to our school 
wants to know is “What besides books do you have in your library 
that I may use in my class work?’ We show them the materials we 
have and where they are kept, i.e., clippings from the vertical file, 
pamphlet material, pictures, illustrated books, etc. Right here each 
group is shown the material we have of particular interest to that 
department. We explain, too, that the library will be glad to order 
at any time more material through the heads of each department. 
We try to make clear how books may be put on reserve, any time the 
teacher may wish them to be put there. (They are urged, however, 
to do this in advance for the convenience of the librarian, in case the 
books may have to be called in from circulation). 

A list of the magazines taken by the library is shown the teachers. 
The places for different periodicals is pointed out and the plan by 
which the periodical room is organized is explained. Another thing 
of prime importance which we explain, is the way our students sign 
up when they come to the library. We also call attention to our use 
of labels in the Dewey decimal arrangement of the books on the 
‘shelves, so that a teacher may find a book readily at any time. In 
addition to showing the group the picture cabinet, vertical file, and 
pamphlet boxes, we show them the reference case which contains 
reference books of importance, the case which contains illustrated 
books, and the atlas case, pointing out the ways in which they can 
be used in class work. 

Then we call attention to the display case, which is an effort on 
the part of the librarians to keep interesting books and materials for 
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suggestive reading before the students and teachers. Last comes the 
exhibition case, where from week to week, are kept interesting pieces 
of work done by different departments, thus showing the teachers 
where they can contribute. 

During this visit to the library too much cannot be said to stress 
the fact that the most efficient way to have the students codperate 
with the library is for the teachers to do so. 

The freshmen are introduced to the library as a home room group, 
by their teacher, during a home room chapel period. This is done as 
soon as possible after the freshmen enter school. The librarian 
shows them the library in somewhat the same way she did the teach- 
ers. First, they are given a general outline view of the library: the 
main room for reference work and recreational reading, and the 
periodical room for magazine and newspaper reading. Second, they 
are shown how to sign when they come into the library. The first 
thing they want to know is, “What books can be taken out?” Then 
we show them the charging desk and the information desk and ex- 
plain what each is for. We show them a book with each type of card 
in our library, and explain carefully how each may be taken out, 
when, and for what length of time. We show them, too, how to 
sign the cards when taking out a book. Here we stress the impor- 
tance of being punctual in returning books. 

We next show them around the library calling attention to more 
details this time: the way the books go in order from one side of 
the room to another ; where the fiction and non-fiction books are kept ; 
and how the students are to learn about the library and what it con- 
tains, in the library course, they are soon to take up. We point out 
particularly the reserve shelves and tell what they mean and explain 
how each student may use these books. In somewhat the same way 
as we did the teachers, we show them the reference case, and a few 
books there in which they might be interested and also the books in 
the glass case. We call attention to the exhibition and display case 
and bulletin boards for notices, posters, etc. 

Our grade school libraries are still young, and a great many of 
our freshmen come to us knowing very little about a library and the 
part it plays in a school. We feel that our orientation plan, with 
both the teachers and pupils, helps a great deal to make them feel that 
the library is the real root of the school, and that it contains some- 
thing for them, something that is theirs. 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF A LIBRARY 


By Frrepa M. HELLER 
Librarian, High School, Hendersonville, N. C. 


O THE PERSON IN charge of a school library it is quite evident 
"ae if the pupils know what is in the library there will be a 
much greater use of the same. The genuine pleasure shown by a 
pupil who has been given material from the library shelves or files 
which will aid him in meeting the requirements of the class-room 
proves that the pupil who has the working material is glad to go 
ahead with his appointed task. To be fully prepared for citizenship 
one must be able to think for himself and to know how to secure 
information from many sources, so the library becomes the book 
laboratory of the school—the correct and profitable use of which 
depends upon the ability of one to find what he wants. 

In the high school of today there is a great cry for the practical. 
Since this is the case, instruction concerning the use of a library is 
considered a necessary part of high school education. Such training 
may well be given to each class entering the high school, for then 
preparation is being made by the pupils which will enable them to be 
self-directing pupils throughout the remaining years of their high 
school course. This proves to be not only of advantage to the pupils 
but also to the librarian who is enabled thereby to give more aid to 
those of the student body who have entered the school without a 
knowledge of how to use the library. 

The amount of instruction in any course of this nature will 
depend on the time allotted for this work and the subject matter 
presented will naturally be influenced by the type of pupils compris- 
ing the class. If a detailed course in such training cannot be given 
it is well to give a short course, for such work is greatly needed if the 
library is to function properly as a very necessary part of the modern 
school. Whatever instruction is given should be definite, interesting, 
and with the work done individually. 

Throughout the course the following objectives should be kept 
constantly in mind : 

1. To teach the pupils how to use easily and effectively the 
resources of a library. 

2. To strengthen school work by so training the pupils that they 
are able to gather information on subjects being studied. 

3. To form habits of reading that are worthwhile. 

One plan followed in a certain Junior-Senior High School was 
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to divide the first year class into four sections with each section hav- 
ing an hour in the library for a period of nine weeks. This hour 
was so divided that during the first part of the period definite instruc- 
tion in the matter under consideration was given with the latter part 
of the period being used by each pupil for whatever purpose he 
chose, either as a time for general reading or for the use of reference 
material in preparation for future class-room discussion. This read- 
ing and reference work was done under the supervision of the li- 
brarian, who acted as the teacher in charge of this work. 

The entire course of instruction was divided into the following 
subjects : 
I. The Study of books. 

A. Their value. 

Discussion of books in general and their value as store- 
houses of information and pleasure. Books recommended 
to members of the class by various devices, such as oral 
reports on “The Best Book I Ever Read” and the study 
of lists of books which had been compiled for this pur- 
pose. 

B. Proper care of books. 

The making of posters for display in library and class- 
rooms helped spread the knowledge of the proper care 
and handling of books. 

C. The make-up of books. 

Old and worn books which had been saved for the 

purpose were taken apart by the pupils and careful obser- 


vation made of the various parts such as sections, super, 
fly leaves, cover, binding, etc. (If convenient it is ideal at 
the end of this lesson to visit an establishment where books 
are printed. ) 

D. The printed parts of a book. 


A study was made of the title-page, copyright date, 
table of contents, preface, body of the book, footnotes, 
appendix, index, etc. 

II. Arrangement of the library and classification of books. 
A. A tour of inspection of the library. 

Explanation was made of library equipment and pupils 

were shown where different materials could be found. 
B. Shelving of books. 

A simplified study of the Dewey system of classifica- 

tion was made and the shelving of books was explained. 
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C. Call numbers. 
Practical work was given to each pupil in the locating 
of books by call numbers. 
III. The use of the card catalog. 
A. Author cards. 
B. Title cards. 
C. Subject cards. 
D. Cross reference cards. 

Each type of card was studied and each pupil used the 
card catalog for locating material according to author, 
title, or subject. Much practice work with care and atten- 
tion given to the same was made an individual matter 
with each pupil. 

IV. Dictionaries. 
Kinds and purposes best suited by each. 
Contents of a dictionary. 
Arrangement of a dictionary. 


. Proper use. 
Herein a study was made of the thumb index, guide 
words, divided pages, addenda, gazetteer, biographical 


information, illustrations, etc. Practice was given in find- 
ing words quickly, in interpreting abbreviations, in find- 
ing correct pronunciation, in selecting the proper defini- 
tion, and other points as time allotted permitted. 
V. Encyclopedias. 
A. Kinds: general and special. 
B. General study of the contents and arrangement of ency- 
clopedias. 
Practical work in the use of encyclopedias stressing ar- 
rangement, index, and cross references. 
VI. Special reference books, year books, handbooks, World Alma- 
nacs, Who’s Who, Reference books for special subjects. 
Enough training was given to enable the pupil to 
know the type of information contained in the special 
reference books in the library and practice was given in 
finding this information. 
VII. Magazines and Newspapers. 
A. Newspapers. 
The general arrangement of newspapers was studi:d 
and a discussion followed on how to read the paper in 
such a way as to get the most from it. 
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B. Magazines. 
Kinds of magazines and the use of same. 
The Reader’s Guide. 
Practice was given in the use of the guide with detailed 
study of subject entries, title entries, and cross references. 
VIII. Note taking. 


The pupil was shown the necessity of taking notes as 
a means of reviewing for study purposes or as a means of 
interest in pleasure reading. 

The use of short notes logically arranged with nota- 
tion of source as a valuable guide to the learner was 
stressed. 

Practice in taking notes from several books or articles 
was given. 

IX. How to study. 

Simplified material embracing the laws of learning, 
habits of study, and study economy was given. 

Studying with the pupils filled a large part of the time 
of this unit. Here drill was given in the proper attack 
upon the subject matter, the association of new material 
with old, and the proper collecting and organizing of in- 
formation. 

Such a course as the foregoing may be elaborated if 
time permits, or simplified if time calls for one even 
shorter. But whatever the amount of time which may be 
taken for this course some definite instruction in .such 
training should be given; for it is a part of the education 
of boys and girls to learn to use a library as such knowl- 
edge puts into their hands tools for further achievement. 





THE MODEL HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
HAS 


A reading room near the study hall which seats 10 to 25 per cent of the 
school’s enrollment. 

Conference and lecture rooms. 

A librarian’s work-room with running water. 

Standard equipment including adjustable shelving, comfortable tables and 
chairs, filing and display cases, a magazine case and bulletin boards. 


A book collection approximating six books per pupil, aad providing 


Books for read reference 
Books supplementing classroom assignments 


Books and magazines for the leisure hour at home and at school. 
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FRESHMAN LIBRARY COURSE 


By Lucite Nix 
The Richard J. Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


INCE THE ORGANIZATION of the High School Library in the 
ny oi Schools, it has been our purpose to have the 
library play a very real and vital part in the life of the student body. 
As soon as the students come to us from the grade schools, we begin 
our efforts to accomplish this purpose. We always have at the begin- 
ning of each school session an orientation of the freshmen into the 
library. The librarian arranges with the home room teachers for a 
chapel period at which time she explains to the students the general 
arrangement of the library rooms, the regulations concerning stu- 
dent attendance, the method of reserving books and borrowing books, 
the rule for overdues. 

This orientation, however, is only a small beginning, as it is 
supplemented by a two weeks course given to all freshmen in the Use 
of the Library. In these classes we have followed Professor Hosic’s 
suggestion as given in his book, “The Reorganization of English”. 
The two weeks is taken out of the time for English periods. Dur- 
ing that time the students report to the Library Classroom which is 
on the same floor, and just next to the Library. The instruction is 
given by one of the librarians whose primary work is that of teach- 
ing the freshmen how to use the library. The English teacher at- 
tends all the classes and assists in checking the papers and the super- 
vision of classroom work. 

The lessons as a rule fall into the following order: 

1. An introduction to the library with an explanation of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification and the arrangement of books on the 
shelves. 

2. The care and parts of a book with special stress put on the 
use of an index and the table of contents. 

3. The dictionary. 

4. The card catalogue. 

5. The encyclopedia. 

6. The reference books useful in English ; for example, 

3rewer—Reader’s Handbook. 
Chambers-—Book of Days 
Eichler—Customs of Mankind. 
Hoyt—Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations. 
Stevenson—Home Book of Verse. 
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Walsh—Curiosities of Popular Customs. 
Walsh—Heroes and Heroines of Fiction. 
The reference books useful in History ; for example, 
North Carolina Manual. 
Smith—Dictionary of Dates. 
Who’s Who. 
Who’s Who in America. 
World Almanac. 
8. The magazines. 


9. The Readers’ Guide to Periodicals. 
10. Review and final tests. 


May we say that no set rule is followed in giving the lessons as 
outlined above, because we have tried to adapt the course to suit the 
types of classes, whether they be (1) above average, (2) average, (3) 
below average. This adaptation has been made in several different 
ways. One of these has been by the use of the contract method. 
For example, each student is given an assignment of say five con- 
tracts of different degrees of difficulty. A chart is kept for the 
entire class and those students get the best grades who have com- 
pleted the most work with the best range of results. 

The assignments are also adapted to suit the Scientific, Com- 
mercial, Manual Arts, Modern Language, and Home Economics 
classes respectively. For example, in teaching the table of contents 
and the index, books are selected for the Manual Arts students that 
are found in the Useful Arts class. These students who are slow 
and uninterested are given one-third or even one-half the material 
that the more advanced students are given in the same length of 
time. With them we try to devote more time to the actual use of the 
library during the classroom period while the library teacher and the 
English teacher are there to supervise. In this way the students get 
to handle and to become familiar with the books that are related to 
their courses of study and to their special interests. 

During the two weeks, the students make a book of their own out 
of the material that is mimeographed and distributed for study. The 
brighter students are allowed to assemble their materials as they see 
fit. This gives an opportunity for originality in study and in plan. 
One student from a Latin section very cleverly modeled her book 
after the We and Our series, giving to her book the title, We and Our 
Library. Suitable illustrations made many points clearer and more 
attractive. 

In so far as it is possible, practical work is assigned in the 
finding of books, and in the actual handling and using of the various 
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reference books and the card catalogue. We have tried to keep in 
touch with the teachers in all departments, so that problems based 
directly on the immediate needs of the students might be given. It 
is thus that we hope to open up the way to individual use of the 
library and its resources. 

Further training in the use of reference books is given to the 
upper classmen when it can be arranged. This year the library 
coéperated with the Social Science Department in a review of the 
uses of the Reader’s Guide, with the members of the senior classes in 
American Problems. 

It is our belief that the measure of a library’s success lies in the 
actual use which the students and teachers in the school make of the 
material which that library has on its shelves. With the organization 
of Grade School Libraries in many of our elementary schools we 
hope in the future to be able to eliminate from our classes some of 
the instruction which we must give now, and to substitute further 
use of other reference books. 





THE MODEL HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
EMPLOYS 


For the large school 


A full-time librarian who is a college graduate and has completed 
at least one year in an accredited library school, and 

A full-time professional assistant to the librarian for every 1,000 
students. 


For the small school (enrollment 200 or less) 
A full-time librarian with qualifications as above, or 
A part-time librarian who is a college graduate and has completed 
an accredited library science curriculum of at least 16 semester 
hours, and who divides her time between the school and the pub- 
lic library or between school library work and teaching, and de- 
votes at least half of each school day to school library service. 
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ADVERTISING THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Frosstre Marte Foster 
Librarian, High Point High School, High Point, N. C. 


VERY GIRL and boy loves the beautiful. This love for beauty 
| eee be increased many-fold by the high school librarian if she 
silently drops something here and there around her library to catch 
the student’s eye. These little things take time and thought in the 
preparation, but when the bait is found her efforts are crowned 
with joy. 

First, the room should be restful and orderly. The lighting and 
heat ‘should be carefully regulated so that students at all times will 
be physically comfortable. This room should be made the most 
attractive room in school for it is here that the student may come 
without being sent. He should, therefore, find the place pervaded by 
an atmosphere that makes it a pleasant place in which to work. 

Flowers should certainly have a place in the high school library. 
Some one may say, “Oh, will the students notice them?” I doubt if 
all the hundreds who come in each day will. Yet for those who do, 
they have proved silent reminders of beauty; and for those who 
don’t they make themselves felt in the general atmosphere. Ferns 
arranged in baskets add much to the appearance of the room, while 
a potted plant or cut flower on the circulation desk always nods a 
cheery welcome. 

The students should feel that the library is theirs and that they 
can find there the things that are dear to their school life, e.g., files 
of the school newspaper, beautifully illustrated books which they 
may enjoy, and cups won in athletics and debating. 

The very smallest library should include in its first order a few 
copies of beautifully illustrated editions, for through these an inter- 
est in the charm of a book may be aroused. Since these copies are 
always expensive, a method must be used to get results from such 
a limited number. One plan used very effectively is the “Glass 
Display Case” and the “Browsing Shelf”. The special editions are 
locked in the “Glass Display Case” first where they create an interest 
on account of their beautiful colors. The children flock to the case 
and then the questions begin, “When will you put them on the 
‘Browsing Shelf?” ? The advantage in placing the books in the case 
first is that the children then see each new one as it arrives and get 
an appetite for it. In a few days the beautiful editions are transfer- 
red from the “Glass Case” to the open “Browsing Shelf”. These 
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books are not taken from the library but are enjoyed in the library. 
Duplicate copies in less expensive editions are found on the circula- 
ting shelves. The Browsing Shelf is an advertising agent in “selling” 
a good book. Oftentimes when a student can’t find a duplicate copy, 
he returns to the “Browsing Shelf” and reads the one there. 

Another way to get the student interested in different types of 
books is to place a pretty one on top of the catalog case—one day a 
book on costume, another day an illustrated book of poetry, thus 
casually introducing them to different types. In our school a beauti- 
ful book on the history of glass delighted the boys for several days. 

Students may be kept informed about the arrival of new books in 
various ways. Eagerness for the books may be created by arranging 
attractive book covers on a bulletin board. This advance agent works 
wonders. Readers begin to watch the display case daily. One may 
also place a note on the bulletin board saying, “The new books have 
arrived and will be catalogued in a few days. Watch the display 
case.” When the books are catalogued, they are placed immediately 
on the display case where they remain a very short time, for eager 
watchers quickly take them via the circulation desk. This display 
case is labelled “New Books”. Students have learned that no new 
book goes to its place on the shelf except by this route. 

When arranging the bulletin board with attractive book covers, 
those covers less attractive may be used to advantage by merely using 
the end ; that is, the part that gives the author and title. These tacked 
on the board give the appearance of books on a shelf and do not take 
as much space as the front and back of the cover. 

The display case will do double duty if it is located so that the 
back may be used. On the back of this case may be posted references 
to magazine articles of special interest. For instance boys who have 
enjoyed “We” by Charles Lindbergh may not see the article in the 
National Geographic on “Seeing America with Lindbergh”. A 
notice about this article will bring it to their attention. Perhaps 
some students are interested in reading about the different colleges. 
Then a notice about the articles appearing in “Boy’s Life” will inter- 
est them. The students soon learn to watch the bulletin boards. The 
material on these boards should be arranged in an attractive manne! 
for they, too, help make the atmosphere of the room. 

Another channel for advertising the library is the school paper. 
Lists of new books, quotations, reviews, etc. should be included in 
every issue. Circulation statististics and charts may be used to show 
increase in circulation. Articles in the town paper about Book Week, 
circulation, etc., keeps the community interested in library activities. 
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Teachers may be kept in contact with new material, through the 
bulletin boards, through written announcements placed in faculty 
mail boxes, or through personal messages. 

There would be no joy in being a high school librarian if the 
children merely came because they were required to get a book 
for parallel reading. One of her jobs (and I say “job” advisedly, 
for it means unceasing labor) is to make her recom so attractive and 
the collection of books so well selected that when the students come 
to meet a requirement they will fulfill it and return again gladly and 
thus find that the book world is a beautiful world, 

“Books, we know, 

\re a substantial world, both pure and good: 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 





PREPARATION FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP 


ILLIAM F. Russell,’ Associate Director of the International 
WV Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, con- 
cludes from a survey of school library conditions in twenty large 
cities of the country that “superintendents are agreed that the prop- 
erly trained librarian must have all that the good teacher has, and, 
in addition, library training.” He adds, “If this be the case, then 
there should be greater rewards in prospect for the school librarian 
than either for the teachers or a public librarian because of the added 
demands made.” The subordinate position of the school librarian 
of the past still prejudices the minds of school authorities in many 
places against official recognition, through salary and faculty stand- 
ing, of the value, influence, and service of the school librarian. A 
general adoption of requirements for special preparation will no 
doubt hasten a satisfactory recognition. 
Academic and professional requirements have been established by 
law in some states, by regulation of state boards in others, while in 
other sections cities have imposed standards for the librarians in the 


educational system. These qualifications differ in various parts of 
the country, ranging from “two years of post high school work” in 
several states to college graduation as the minimum academic require- 
ment in a few states and cities. In most of these states and cities a 
one-year library curriculum also is required. The degree which 
represents a combination of three years of academic and one year of 


professional work is being accepted usually as meeting the above 
requirements.—A. L. A. 


* Russell, William F. The school library situation. School and Society 
24 :113-18, July 24, 1926. 
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CHILDREN’S RECREATIONAL READING 


By Nora Brust 
Librarian, School of Education, University of North Carolina 


N THE REPORT of the commission on the reorganization of second- 
a education, we find that worthy use of leisure time is listed as 
one of the seven main objectives of education. Reading should 
occupy a large percentage of an individual’s leisure. A rich human 
heritage is embodied in literature, and it is one of the most readily 
accessible of all the products of the race. Paintings, sculpture, music, 
noble architecture, and beautiful objects of art are not within the 
reach of all, but it is a very remote and backward community that 
can not, if it will, secure a few hundred choice books for the chil- 
dren. 

It is necessary that the books for children be chosen with care, 
for we would have the children read in books that which we would 
fhave them observe and follow in life. It is in a measure true that 
the worst books lose their attractiveness so soon as they are read 
openly and not in furtive and defiant concealment, and what is more 
to the point, they rapidly fade into insignificance when the joy of 
fine literary adventure is made possible to children in excellent books 
that are really within their range of experience. The accounts of 
their boyhood reading by most men who are connoisseurs and 
authers of good literature are curious conglomerations of the excel- 
lent and the horribly cheap. But nobody is here urged to sit idly by 
and wait for good literature to drive out bad. 

Since 1884-85 studies have been made in children’s reading. A 
total of thirty-four had been made up to the year 1911. Since that 
time there have been as many as two hundred made in one year. 
The chief purpose of such studies of children’s reading choices and 
of what they like in stories, is to give us a starting place for definite 
guidance of reading. Once we know the sort of thing that actually 
appeals, we can discover to our children books with related interest, 
but with real fineness of material and of presentation. Once we 
know the criteria that guide children’s choices, we can apply them 
intelligently in directing children to things excellent and beautiful 
that they can understand and enjoy. 

According to the findings of Fannie Dunn in her study of the 
reading interests of the first three grades a tale need not be fanciful 
to appeal. She shows that the child’s interests are catholic and that 
his reading may be directed to many subjects. 
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This verifies the belief of modern psychologists that aside from 
three or four fundamental or primitive instincts man’s action is deter- 
mined almost from the start in large measure by experience and 
is affected in large measure by learning. There is then need of guid- 
ance in the child’s reading. We must lead the child to that which 
will help him to realize his best self. 

Even very small children will enjoy having the ballads sung or 
read to them. Children of four will listen with awe to the account 
of Biblical stories. Why not keep in mind the three ideas that 
Bonser holds to be true in selecting or helping children select their 
reading, namely : 

“(1) The selection of reading material for enjoyment should 
be of such quality and variety as to develop taste for the finest and 
best in literature, and should stimulate its growth toward increas- 
ingly higher levels of literary appreciation.” 

“(2) The sources from which literary selections are made should 
be world-wide, and as varied in interest as the activities of life which 
have found expresison in literature.” 

“(3) Every subject of study—history, geography, the practical 
arts, and fine arts—should be so developed as to cultivate intellectual 
interests to such a degree that habits will grow in reading from all 
other kinds of wholesome matter in addition to literature as such.” 

We can definitely stimulate students’ reading ; however, we must 
first know our books. We librarians should know the contents of 
the books at first hand. What interests the children in the books they 
are reading? Are they choosing Adrift on an Ice-Pan because of the 
contents or because of the length, if it is a book on a list of required 
reading? We have the key to the guidance of reading when we are 
familiar with the book through our own reading, for then the con- 
tents of the book may be discussed with intelligence and interest, 
while, if all of our knowledge is gained from book reviews we can 
not speak with sincerity. The reading of juvenile books is not a dull 
uninteresting task. A worthwhile child’s book always has something 
to interest the adult, if it be confined merely to the presentation of 
the subject matter. 

Who could fail to be interested in Will James’ Smoky, Richard 
Halliburton’s The Royal Road to Romance, or Paul De Kruif’s 
Microbe Hunters? Though so varied in subject matter, the books 
are similar in that we have the appeal to the lore of adventure 
coupled with a sincere interest in human beings. Books of this 
type will help the youth to live. They are the kind that will lead to 
a further reading of a wider range. 
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CIRCULATION IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


By Mary Teresa PEAcockK 
Librarian, Boyden High School, Salisbury, N. C. 


NE OF THE chief uses of a library is the circulation of books. 

Unless a definite check is kept upon the circulation, compli- 
cations arise. Books become misplaced, lost, or carried from the 
library by unscrupulous people. In order to know the whereabouts 
of a book some definite system must be evolved. Either the volume 
must be on the shelf or it must be charged to some one person. 

In high school libraries it is sometimes found best to keep a 
double check so that too many books may not be issued to one per- 
son. A ready way of notifying any pupil of the names of the books 
charged to him is found helpful. Because this information is so 
frequently asked for, we have found it advisable to have an alpha- 
betical file with a card for each student in the school. When he 
presents a book at the loan desk, his card is looked up and the 
name of the book which he takes is written on it and the date the 
book is due stamped there. This gives the librarian and the pupil an 
easily accessible record of the type of book being read, the frequency 
of borrowing, and the name of the book then out. As a book is 
returned, its name is marked off the pupil’s card. When a fine has 
accrued and is not paid the amount is written on the pupil’s card 
and no other book may be borrowed until this is paid. We have 
found this an easy method for collecting fines. Since our library 
contains a limited number of volumes, each child is allowed to have 
only one two weeks book out at a time. A student’s card could be 
used to advantage, however, regardless of the number of books per- 
mitted to circulate to one pupil. 

In addition to this record on the student’s card, we have, of 
course, the regular book card on which is written the name of the 
child who takes out the book. These cards are filed in numerical 
order according to the accession number, under the date the book 
is due. The date due is also stamped on a slip which has been pasted 
in the book. The pupil, therefore, has no excuse for not knowing 
when the book is due. Since it is nobody’s business, except the 
librarian’s, who has out a given book, no arrangement is made for 
issuing this information. Of course it would be very easy to look 
in the shelf list file for the number of a particular book and so run 
down the borrower should an emergency arise, but as a rule it is 
wholly unnecessary. Some other library may find it easier to file 
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the cards alphabetically by the author’s last name under the date, but 
we have found the numerical arrangement more satisfactory. 

Each week a list of the names of pupils having books overdue is 
placed on the student’s! bulletin board in the hall and on one of the 
bulletin boards in the library. The few pupils who do not read the 
bulletin boards are usually notified by an enterprising, school-spirited 
friend. Any pupil having a book as much as two weeks overdue is 
sent for by the librarian and must report to her daily until the book 
is returned or paid for. This adds no burden of extra hours to the 
librarian as she must keep the library open for at least an hour after 
school is dismissed anyhow. Once a month a list of unpaid fines is 
posted. This is usually small, for the pupils as a rule object to any 
publicity that is detrimental to their school spirit. So many books 
are required for class reading that the boys and girls prefer to keep 
in good standing with the library. 

This failure to pay a fine does not, however, prohibit them from 
the use of the library during school hours. So many pupils come 
for assigned reference work that it is necessary to assign the charge 
of reserve books to one person. Since the teachers as a rule assign 
such collateral reading by subject giving neither book nor page refer- 
ence, the students ask for it merely as Miss Blank’s reference for 
History 5 or Science 6, as the case may be. Any book containing the 
information is acceptable. The pupil in charge gives him the book, 
first taking out the blue card which we use for all reserve books and 
writing the borrower’s name on it. These books are returned during 
the period. 

A special collection of civics and history books which are for use 
throughout the year as collateral reading are placed in a special sec- 
tion where any student may get one at any time. The cards have 
been taken from these books and a printed notice reading, “For Refer- 
ence, not to be taken from the library,” is pasted on the book pocket. 
These books do not go out even for overnight. The student takes 
one or more books to a table, does his work, and then replaces the 
volumes on the proper shelves. There is no regular order for the 
books in this section. Shelves are marked to denote the type of 
book belonging there, for example, American History. We have 
used this method for two years and have found it most satisfactory. 
Very few books have been found out of place or have disappeared 
although an average of two hundred students use the shelves every 
school day. 

Most of the business of bonk circulation, both of regular books 
and of reserve books, is carried on by student assistants. At the 
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beginning of each semester, students who wish to help in the library 
hand the librarian their names and the periods during which they 
can work, designating a choice of periods. The academic standing 
of these people is checked in the office and then a library schedule is 
made out. The assignment to library duty has been considered an 
honor and a pleasure. The success these boys and girls have had in 
dealing with the students and with the books makes us believe that 
such a system of taking care of the cir-ulation is well worth while. 

Regardless of the fact that only one book may be taken at a 
time, the rate of circulation per pupil averages between 2.5 and 3.5 
books a month, based on the total circulation and the number of stu- 
dents enrolled, rather than the number who have actually taken out 
books. The boys and girls appreciate the check which the student 
card makes on them as evidenced by their requests for information 
as to when a given book was taken out, whether a certain one had 


been read, and so forth. No complaint as to one person’s too 
frequent use of any reserve book has been made. The cooperation of 
the students with the library has made the circulation work in our 
school both interesting and enjoyable. 





THE MODEL HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


EXxPENDS 
For books, $1.00 a year per pupil enrolled. 
For library salaries, amounts equal to those paid teachers with equiva- 
lent professional training and experience. 


PROVIDES 
Systematic instruction in the use of books and libraries. 
\n opportunity for each pupil to use the library for reference and 
general reading. 
Intelligent service to the classroom ieacher. 
A center for socialized activities. 


STIMULATES 
The use of the public library. 
The desire to possess books. 
Habits of independent investigation. 
Reading for pleasure and profit. 
The development of correct reading tastes. 
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LIBRARY NOTES FROM THE FIELD 





THE GREENSBORO HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Mary Broome 
Librarian, Greensboro High School, N. C. 


HE GREENSBORO HicH Scuoot library consists at present of 
é i two rooms, a main reading room and a periodical room. The 
periodical room also serves as the librarian’s workroom, although 
it is often too crowded for the librarian to find either a seat or walk- 
ing space in it. The main reading room will seat fifty-four students 
comfortably, and the periodical room twelve. The two rooms to- 
gether are often made to accommodate as many as eighty students, 
however, while others are turned away. It is only fair to say, in 
this connection, that due to the crowded condition of our entire 
high school the library has been used in many cases as a study hall, 
and at almost any time as many as one-third of the students are en- 
gaged in studying their textbooks. 

The shelving capacity of the library has been considerably en- 
larged this year and we now have space for about 7000 books. At 
present we have 5843 books, over 500 of them being new additions 
this year. 

The library has rather scant equipment, but this is due to the 
fact that we hope in a few years to have a new library, and we 
expect to get new equipment at that time. 

We use the Dewey system of classification, as do probably all 
the other high schools in the state. Our library is cataloged but 
it is in need of a thorough revision. An accurate and complete 
catalog is one of the things which we are working toward and which 
we hope to attain before the beginning of another school year. This 
is a point we should like to stress in regard to high school library 
work in general, as we feel that an adequate catalog is of the utmost 
importance for the best use of the library. If a student finds cards 
in the catalog for books which have been lost or discarded and are 
no longer available for his use, or if he knows the library has books 
for which no cards appear in the catalog and which he cannot, there- 
fore, locate on the shelves, his opinion of the efficiency of the library 
is considerably lessened, and rightfully so. We feel, too, that cards 
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should be made, as far as possible, for all important subjects on 
which the library has material, except that found in reference books 
of course, even though there is not a whole book on the subject. 
In a library which does not have analytical cards, valuable material 
is lost because no one knows where to find it. Having a catalog 
which meets the needs of the library will save an endless amount of 
time on the part of the students, and it will also save time for the 
librarian, as the students may consult the catalog instead of the 
librarian for the information they want. 

Our system of charging books is very simple but we find it 
satisfactory. When a student borrows a book we stamp the date 
due on the book pocket and the book card, and the student writes 
his name and session room on the card. The cards are filed alpha- 
betically by the name of the author, behind the date on which the 
books are due. When the book is returned the card is taken out of 
the file and put back into the pocket. We do not use borrowers’ 
cards nor do we have a file in which all the books that are out are 
represented in one alphabet. Both would be a help at times, but we 
do not find either at all necessary, nor, taking into consideration the 
extra time which they would require, even desirable. Reserved 
books may be kept out overnight, from 3:30 in the afternoon until 
8:45 next morning. All other books except reference books, which 
may not be taken out of the library at all, may be kept for one week 
and may then be renewed. The cards for reserved books we keep 
in a separate file from those for one-week books. 

Our circulation of books amounts to between 500 and 600 a week, 
and shows a larger percentage of non-fiction than of fiction. Our 
circulation figures would probably be much larger for the fact that a 
great many of the boys spend their time for recreational reading in 
reading magazines, of which we have a very good collection. We 
subscribe to thirty-five magazines and also our morning paper, the 
Greensboro Daily News. The most popular magazines among the 
boys are the American Boy, Boys’ Life, Popular Mechanics, and 
Popular Science Monthly. These and a few others we never file 
but leave on the shelves where the boys may read them over and 
over. 

The library has a trained librarian and several teacher and stu- 
dent assistants. 


This year, for the first time, we have tried to give some instruc- 
tion in the use of the library. During the first semester we had 
each session room to come to the library for one period of such 
instruction. In this lesson we discussed the care of books, the use 
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of indexes and tables of contents, the arrangement of the books on 
the shelves, the use of the catalog and the Readers’ Guide, and we 
called to the especial attention of the classes several particularly 
useful reference books. We hope soon to be able to give twelve 
lessons to each class in the course of the four years high school work, 
as is recommended in the Certain report for standard high school 
libraries. 

It will probably be of interest to the other high school librarians 
of the state to know something of the number of student who make 
use of our library in the course of a day. The number usually runs 
from 450 to 650, but as we have stated before, many of these come 
because of crowded or uncomfortable conditions in their study halls, 
and not to make use of the library books or magazines. We prob- 
ably have between 300 and 400 a day who actually make use of the 
library. 

Although our library is small and rather poorly equipped com- 
pared with many school libraries, we have the essential thing, a good 
collection of books. Mr. Archer, the superintendent of schools, is 
almost entirely responsible for the collection which we have, and his 
selections have been most happy ones. We have a particularly good 
collection of modern poetry and biography, and we also have good 
collections of history, science, fiction and literature other than modern 
poetry. As we look upon our shelves we cannot help but think, 
“What an opportunity for teachers to make school work a delight 
to their students! What a treasure house of fascinating reading! 
How hard it is for the librarian to spend all her time classifying, 
cataloging, mending and shelving books, when every book she picks 
up is an enticement to stop work and read!” 

We have been very much gratified in observing the good taste of 
our students in their selection of books which are not required 
reading, the required reading, of course, being selected for them. 
We attribute their good taste largely to the opportunity which 
they have had to read the best books during their years in the ele- 
mentary schools, at least two of the elementary school libraries hav- 
ing collections almost as large, and equally as carefully selected as 
our own. The most popular book in our library this year has been 
“We”. We bought five copies in the fall and all of them have been 
in circulation practically all the time. 

We feel that our studencs as a whole are interested in the library, 
that it plays a very important part in their school lives, and no 
doubt in their lives outside of school as well. We find them very 
responsive to our wishes and suggestions, and wonderfully appre- 
ciative of the help we give them. 
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We are looking forward to the time when we shall have an 
adequate building and equipment, and sufficient assistance in the li- 
brary to make it, as it should be, the cultural and inspirational center 
of the school. We feel that this is true of it already to some extent, 
but we know that it is not true in as large sense as it should be, and 
as we are sure it will be in the future. 


THE USE OF THE LIBRARY IN WILSON HIGH SCHOOL 


By RENNIE PEELE 
Wilson High School, Wilson, N. C. 


V 7 1LsoN HicH Scoot has a very good library consisting of 


about 3500 volumes and of files for many years back of all 
the most important magazines. The library at present receives 
seventy-five magazines and five newspapers. Most of the maga- 
zines were supplied by Mr. Coon who subscribed to practically every 
magazine in the country worth taking and filed them all in the school 
library. A few of the teachers, at Mr. Coon’s suggestion, follow the 
same plan. It will be a pity if the high school faculty does not work 
out some plan for keeping most of these magazines on our shelves 
when the present subscriptions have expired. Many of the books 
were secured directly or indirectly through the effort and influence 
of Mr. Coon. Two bequests, valued at $500 each, were made as fare- 
well gifts to the school by the classes of 1923 and 1928 respectively. 
Another bequest valued at $300 and known as the Basye collection, 
came at the death of Mrs. A. A. Basye, a member of the City 
3oard of Education. 

The Wilson High School library is a pleasant place to be in. It 
is a large, airy room with chairs and tables well arranged for appear- 
ance and for comfort. Three original oil paintings, gifts of the 
graduating classes of 1926 and 1927, with a few fine prints, make 


beautiful the walls. Several ferns and flowering plants give a sense 
of warmth and cheer, while the books themselves add dignity and 
calm. 


Naturally, such a library has an important place in the school life. 

In the English department students are dependent upon the li- 
brary for parallel and supplementary reading assignments, for ma- 
terial for oral and written themes, and for reference work in word 
study and vocabulary building. From the seventh grade up each 
student is required to read a minimum of a book a month from an 
approved list for his grade. During the study of any specific unit 
of work, such as the essay, the short story, or the play, students are 
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asked to supplement the text book with readings of the same kind. 
Each student is required to prepare a certain number of talks and 
written themes during the year. For all research themes, both oral 
and written, at least three sources are required. These research 
themes familiarize the students with such library helps as The 
Readers’ Guide, Who’s Who, etc. Pupils also seek material for read- 
ings, dramatizations, and debates in the library. An average of 
about twenty lessons per year in each grade are devoted to dictionary 
work and word study, much of the material for which must be 
found in the library. 

In the science department students report on the lives of great 
men of science and regularly consult books and magazines to keep 
up with present day achievements in science. Projects are from time 
to time developed from library material. This year eighth-grade 
classes in general science have consulted thirty or more volumes in 
the preparation of special reports, projects, and other special assign- 
ments. In the biology classes fifty-one special reports on great 
scientists, their lives and contributions, have been prepared and 
presented by students through the use of encyclopaedias, nature and 
science magazines, and special reference works on birds, wild flowers, 
and the like. In the chemistry class reports on the lives of fifteen 
great scientists have been prepared from library material and pre- 
sented in class. Further reference work has been done in the prepara- 
tion of essays to be entered in state and national contests. In all 
about thirty-five volumes have been consulted this year by the class 
in chemistry. A similar use of the library has been made in the 
physics class. 

The head of the history department has transferred to the his- 
tory class-room from the library two dozen of the best reference 
books in her subject. Thus these book are easily accessible to stu- 
dents at all times and are available for easy class reference. Special 
reports based on definite magazine assignments are also required in 
history courses. Parallel reading assignments in historical fiction are 
assigned in all history classes. In the seventh grade students make 
reports each month on historical novels and receive five points credit 
on the monthly grades for each report. Daily individual reports 
based on library material are regularly made in seventh grade classes. 
The classes in civics do daily, systematic research work, making a 
speciality of reference material in North Carolina history and govern- 
ment. 

This year the Latin department has developed several projects 
that demand careful library research. In the eighth grade note-books 
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and posters are being made which emphasize the relation between 
English and Latin. Maps calling for careful and accurate research 
work train students in the use of reference material. In the ad- 
vanced classes Latin plays, books on Roman customs, and great 
translations of Latin classics are used for supplementary reading. 
The members of the senior class are at present preparing a drama- 
tization for which they are making their own costumes. The cutting 
and draping of the togas have offered an interesting field for 
research. 

The departments of mathematics, commerce, home economics, 
and physical education, though not as dependent upon the library 
as most of the others, both through projects of their own and through 
codperation with other departments have caused students to take 
an interest in books. 

Extra-curricular activities, especially dramatics and debating, 
give many students practice in the use of library material. This year 
something like a dozen volumes were ordered especially for the 
dramatic club, and these have been in constant demand ever since 
their arrival. The club is divided into circles each of which develops 
at least one project during the school year. 

As a result of all these activities the Wilson High School library 
is crowded at every period with busy workers. Our biggest prob- 
lem at present is lack of space to accommodate those who would like 
to go to the library for purely recreational reading. Preference 
must be given to those who have required assignments, and usually 
all available space is taken each period by pupils who have such as- 
signments. Perhaps all teachers should follow the history teacher’s 
example of placing reference books in the classrooms. This plan 
would leave more room in the library for treasure seekers and ad- 
venturers in “the realms of gold”. 





OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Paut T. Ricks 
Principal, Southwood School, Kinston (Route No. 5), N. C. 


PREQUISITE, in my opinion, to the work of building up a 
A library is an intense love for books. I once heard a great 
address based on this quotation, “If you want roses in your garden 
you must have roses in your heart”. Another expression equally 
true and applicable is, “If you want books in your library you must 
have books in your heart”. When there is an abiding love for books 
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and a craving for acquaintance and fellowship with the great char- 
acters of literature, an expression and realization of this desire will 
be ultimately secured. 

One reason why I count our library work of such paramount 
importance is the very low rank of North Carolina in the owner- 
ship of libraries. Quoting from an article entitled “Does North 
Carolina Read” by Orlando Stone, in the North Carolina Year 1924- 
25 published at the University of North Carolina, the following items 
are significant : 

“North Carolina ranks forty-third in reading daily newspapers 
with 9.74 inhabitants per paper. North Carolina ranks last in num- 
ber of inhabitants per volume in public libraries with 11.17 persons 
per volume or .07 volume per person. Only 21.07 per cent of the 
population have access to libraries.” 
volume in public libraries with 11.17 persons per volume or .07 
volume per person. Only 21.07 per cent of the population have 
access to libraries.” 

When such facts are presented we should not only shudder and 
hide our faces in shame, but there should arise in us a desire, even a 
passion to contribute something that will help in the redemption of 
the name of our good state on the library situation. When a child 
has books, daily newspapers and magazines within his reach ever) 
day of his school life he will be quite unwilling to live without them 
when he reaches maturity and takes up his duties as a full-fledged 
citizen. If every principal could place within reach of all his pupils 
an adequate number of books, magazines and newspapers, the read- 
ing rating of our state would eventually be such as to arouse pride. 
A people who ride in automobiles should not be willing to walk in 
any degree of ignorance. We must attain the same levels in cultural 
reading as we have in material wealth. 

Our library meets the requirements for standard high school and 
standard elementary school and even much more. But we regard the 
standardization requirements as a minimum rather than a maximum 
amount of equipment, and intend to continue the increase of library 
facilities. 

Visitors often ask us how we managed to accumulate so many 
books. From the small schools which were consolidated into our 
present organizatior' we inherited approximately 200 books. Mr. 
E, E. Sams, our county superintendent, donated abcut 100 books 
from his office. Through state, county and district codperation the 
amount of $150.00 was invested in library books. When these books 
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were ready for loaning, the pupils read them most eagerly. We did 
not have enough reading material to meet the demands. 

After consulting a number of leading citizens in Kinston and 
presenting the matter to civic clubs and other organizations, we 
decided to undertake a library campaign. On the appointed day, 
after very intensive advertising, our whole high school organized 
into teams with definite assignment of territory, canvassed the homes 
of Kinston and our own school school community. This campaign 
was surprisingly successful with 1,500 good books for the library. 
The students will never forget the valuable experience of that day as 
they learned the value of spirited team work. Our campaign was 
not based on mere “begging” but a business-like proposal to place 
spare and idle books where they would prove a real investment. In 
lockers, garages and attics, we found boxes of splendid books which 
were of no value to the owners but very worthwhile for us. 

Since the campaign we have purchased as many books as pos- 
sible, assembling funds in various ways. One of the largest city 
public libraries in the nation has given us several hundred copies 
of standard library books. Our library now contains nearly 3,500 
volumes. 

Each book is carefully accessioned in a loose leaf accession book 
and provided with date due slip, card pocket and charging card. 
The school name is stamped several times in each book to make 
as difficult as possible the losing of a book. We use the Gaylord 
Brothers line of library supplies exclusively. 

Our classification is based on the Dewey decimal system. Miss 
Flournoy, field worker for the N. C. Library Commission recently 
spent six days classifying the books in our library. Our library is 
now arranged according to classification groups. 

In each elementary room there is a graded library ranging from 
30 to 100 volumes. Each teacher is responsible for the care of her 
collection of books. Our music teacher gives part of her time to the 
management of the genera! library. Our library is open two hours 
each day. In our high scnool work we have a reading room in 
which magazines, newspapers and reference books are constantly 
available. This distribution of library facilities solves to a con- 
siderable degree the problem of proper management of the library. 

We have also a number of books suitable only for adults. We 
call this the Community Library, and much to our gratification the 
men and women are borrowing frequently. One day a farmer came 
to the library and asked for a book which he had seen there. A few 
days later he returned the book asserting that the information which 
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he got from this volume was of great value. One of his mules was 
critically and according to veternarians hopelessly sick. He found a 
chapter which prescribed treatment for the very disease which his 
mule had. Following the directions for treatment he saved a mule 
easily worth two hundred dollars. 

Our County Demonstration agent is using a number of library 
books in the Agricultural Club work. There are a number of books 
which discuss the best ways to care for swine, cattle, sheep, horses, 
bees, poultry, forage and grain crops, fruits and the like. The club 
members find this section of the library very helpful. 

We intend to continue the increase of our library facilities until 
every boy and girl, man and woman in our school community learns 
the dignity and value of a life enriched by contributions from the 
gifted pens of the centuries. 

“Libraries are no longer a luxury but a necessity. A home with- 
out books and periodicals and newspapers is like a house without 
windows. 

“No soul be it child or youth or age will fully unlock its own 
kingdom until it has turned the Key of Books in the lock. 

“Beyond the swing of that door lies the whole world. 


“Beyong the door of that kingdom of a Human Soul lies Ad- 
venture”’. 





MONROE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By P. O. Purser 
Principal 


HE Monroe High School Library has a trained, full-time li- 

brarian, Mrs. W. H. Norwood. Thirty students are comfort- 
ably cared for each period. This gives most of the students an op- 
portunity to spend one period each day in the library. 

At present we have 2004 volumes distributed as follows: bi- 
ography, 170; fiction, 427; general works and encyclopedias, 50; 
history, 225; literature, 500; philosophy, 16; religion, 8; science and 
useful arts, 170; sociology, 138; travel, 98; new books, 102; total, 
2004 volumes. 

We take twenty magazines including such as: Harper’s, Scribners, 
Review of Reviews, Forum, Worlds Work, The American, Scientific 
Monthly, Popular Science, The National Geographic, The Literary 
Digest, and others. * 

We get three daily papers, the Sunday New York Times, three 
county papers and dozens of college and high school papers through 
our exchange department. 
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This year we have spent about two hundred dollars on our library. 
We realize the great worth of it to the high school girls and boys and 
teachers also and expect to make it bigger and equip it better as 
rapidly as we are able. 





THE GUILFORD COUNTY BOOK TRUCK* 


By Neue M. Rowe 
Librarian, Public Library, Greensboro, N. C. 


HE GREENSBORO Pustic Lrprary, the first in the State to open 
‘Ee doors to the rural folk has just completed the first eight 
months of service with the county book-truck. 

During the first years of county service small deposit stations 
were maintained with some degree of success but contact between 
the library and the individual was lacking and it was a dream of 
long standing to provide means by which each person could be served 
directly by a librarian and select his own books with the same privi- 
leges open to those living in town. This plan was made possible last 
October when the County Board of Education agreed to turn over 
the full amount of the dog tax. 

A Dodge truck was selected and the body especially designed to 
suit the work was built in Greensboro. With glass-covered shelves 
on each side of the truck and a desk formed by letting down the 
back, this “Parnassus on wheels” carries its wares all over Guilford 
County. Above the shelving one may read the words: Greensboro 
Public Library—Free Reading for Guilford County. 

Twenty-six schools are visited besides various other stops. Tie 
truck travels five days a week and has two schedules so that the chil- 
dren know the day and hour to expect its arrival. The books are 
arranged on the shelves so that the children may know just where to 
look for those best suited to their age and pleasure. In this way 
individual service is stressed which cannot be accomplished by de- 
posit stations. Any requests are received and filled on the next trip. 

The first month closed with a circulation of 3,804 which has 
steadily increased until the eight months’ total amounts to 38,198 
with 3,500 borrowers. Lists of books have been received from the 
county supervisor that will be of service to the teachers as well as 
the children. 

Many expressions of enthusiasm have been heard and the chi:- 
dren eagerly await the arrival of the truck. During the big 


* Reprinted from North Carolina Library Bulletin, June, 1927. 
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snow storm in March when the truck was unable to make one of the 
trips one school was notified by wire that the truck would be there on 
a certain day. A smali boy gladly spread the tidings that Western 
Union said the truck would be there next day. The principal of the 
largest consolidated school said of the truck: “We do appreciate the 
wonderful service you have rendered us. We will be better prepared 
to use the truck next year than we were this.” From another school 
comes the following expression: “We feel that the Traveling Library 
has been a means of creating a love for better literature in our school, 
and we do not hesitate to say that we think the inspiration for reading 
that has been created among our students has proven the Traveling 
Library a success.” Not only the children, but the adults as well, 
enjoy the books as will be seen by the total circulation of over 
13,000. 

Since school closed the work has continued to keep up. More and 
more house to house work has been done and special meeting places 
have been designated where the truck stops. One small boy had 
waited from 7 o’clock until 11 for fear of missing his books. About 
45 children have joined the vacation reading club and make their 
reports to the librarian. Many are the small offerings of love from 
the little borrowers, showing their appreciation for this opportunity 
of reading the books. 





A CULTURAL USE OF FINES 


By Mrs. Frank H. Koos ; 
Richard J. Reynolds High School Library 


AST SUMMER three of the teachers from the Richard J. Reynolds 
Lz School went to Europe. The Library gave to them some 
of the money which had been collected for fines on overdue books. 
With this money they purchased post cards, colored prints of famous 
paintings and small pieces of statuary. 

The teachers chose post cards of famous places which could be 
used in English, History and Art courses. The pictures were of a 
size which would easily fit into our vertical file and were reproduc- 
tions in color of famous masterpieces. They are used most frequently 
by art students, because they approximate more nearly the original 
colorings than the American prints. These prints cost so very much 
less than the ones purchased here in America, besides being of su- 
perior workmanship. Reproductions of the following famous statues 
were purchased, none of which are over six inches high: The Dying 
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Gaul, Apollo Belvedere, Anne Hathaway, Sir Walter Scott, William 
Shakespeare, The Winged Victory and Venus de Milo. 

We expect to add to our collection from year to year, as our 
teachers travel, thus bringing back to our students cultural objects 
in return for their fines. 





THE BANKS HOLT LIBRARY OF GRAHAM 
By Nina Jo Hott 
Librarian 

T ALL STARTED as a Parent-Teacher project two years ago. Of 
| eat there was the old Banks Holt Library. It had existed since 
1903 when Mr. L.. Banks Holt, one of the county’s pioneer manu- 
facturers, gave to the Graham Public School money for a thousand 
volumes to start a school library. There was no money for a full- 
time librarian and teachers were asked to handle the circulation of 
books as extra work. No systematic system of charging books was 
used, and consequently in a few years a great many of the books had 
been lost. The others were sadly in need of repair. 

As has been the fate of many small libraries, the doors were 
locked and the books left to gather dust. This was the condition of 
things when the Parent-Teacher Association gathered for its March 
meeting in 1926. 

Mrs. J. Dolph Long, who had demonstrated her executive ability 
as State President of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, was 
elected chairman of a committee to reorganize and reopen the li- 
brary. The plan was to have a library for the use of the towns- 
people as well as the school children. 

Upon examination this committee found that 800 books from the 
old collection were worth keeping. Many of these needed repairing. 
Mrs. Long wrote the Church Periodical Club, an organization in the 
Episcopal Church, and enlisted their aid in securing new books. 
This organization sent hundreds of books, and though it sounds like 
a fairy tale, even the express was prepaid. The United Daughters of 
the Confederacy donated nearly 70 books. School children gave 
many others. Ai full-time librarian was put in charge of the work. 

A partition that had separated the library from a supply room was 
knocked out making one large room. This made the old library 
quarters almost a third larger. The old bookcases were in splendid 
condition. They all had adjustable shelves. The two leading furni- 
ture stores each gave a reading table. Travora Manufacturing 
Company contributed a filing cabinet suitable for catalogue cards 
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and vertical file, and an ordinary teacher’s desk took the place of a 
regular charging desk. 

On September 3rd the Parent-Teacher Association formally 
opened the new Banks Holt Library. On the shelves were 1,678 
volumes of which 230 were juvenile. The library more than met the 
state requirements for a Group I, class A school. At the end of the 
school year, June 30, 1927, 10 months after the library was opened, 
879 volumes had been added. In the meantime 35 volumes had been 
lost or withdrawn from circulation, giving a total of 2,522 books on 
the shelves. The library was receiving 2 daily newspapers, 31 maga- 
zines, and taking the Readers’ Guide. There were 75 high school 
subscribers, 268 townspeople subscribers, and 451 juvenile sub- 
scribers. The circulation for the 10 months was 10,783 volumes. 

After the Christmas holidays of this first year the two third 
grades were combined leaving a vacant room just across the hall from 
the Library. The desks were removed from this room and it was 
given to the library as a reading and reference room. The librarian, 
with the janitor’s assistance, put two coats of white paint on the 
wood work. 

Mr. M. E. Yount, the school superintendent, made a substantial 
bookcase for the new reference and reading room. This case was to 
hold reference books. The magazine racks and the newspapers were 
moved in here also. A teacher’s desk and several tables completed 
the furnishings for the room. Every grade in high school has a 
supervised study period in this room once a day. 

During the past year three new bookcases have been added to the 
library proper. A number of pictures were also added. These in- 
cluded an oil painting of Mr. Holt, the founder. The number of 
volumes increased to 2,761. At present there are 112 high school 
subscribers, 418 townspeople subscribers, 502 juvenile subscribers, 
making 1,032 subscribers. The collection includes 15 years of the 
National Geographic, 10 years of which have been found in permanent 
covers. 

This year the library committee’s project is to make the Banks 
Holt Library a standard elementary school library. The only thing 
needed to reach this goal is 250 additional volumes. 
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DAVID MILLARD HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By Jutta MayNarp 
Librarian, Asheville, N. C. 

HE David Millard High School library at Asheville has made 
onde progress during the past two years. The library has been 
completely reorganized, books have been catalogued, and new shelves, 
desks, and files installed. The Dewey Classification system is used, 
and books are checked out for a period of one week with a fine of one 
cent for those overdue; this amounts to about one hundred twenty- 
five dollars a year. Only members of this school are eligible for 
membership. 

In 1926 the library had about six hundred volumes. The Board 
of Education realized the advantage to be derived from a standard 
library, for no real school work can go on without one. Because of 
the inadequacy of the library to meet the needs of the school, a 
large appropriation was made, and 3300 books were added, thus 
enabling each department in the school to do research work in the 
library. Several organizations and individuals of the city made 
donations, such as: a set of Dumas, Library of Southern Literature, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Stoddard’s Lectures, Claire’s History of 
All Nations, World’s Greatest Travelers. 

An increased interest and use of the library has been noticeable 
and now during each hour the room is filled with pupils eager to 
work. Although a large number come for required references, it 
has been observed that the majority are there for the pleasure of 
reading worthwhile books. The scientific articles in magazines hold 
the interest of the boys, while the girls are partial to fiction. Both 
boys and girls enjoy good short stories. The fact that they are able 
to spend much time in the library is a great advantage. It is inter- 
esting to watch the gradual change in the reading taste of individual 
pupils, and it is a constant and an increasing joy to be able to direct 
and guide them to an appreciation of and taste for good books. 

3y 1929 the new Central High School will be completed, and 
then we hope to have one of the best equipped libraries in the state. 





NEW HANOVER HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By Mrs. J. W. Grise 
Librarian 
“NnHe New Hanover High School Library, Wilmington, is 
T adequately equipped and meets the demands of the average high 
school student. During this year four hundred volumes of reference 
and fiction have been added through gifts. 
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Plans for next year: At the present time the capacity of our 
library is 375 students during the school day. Next year the plan 
is to enlarge the library space, so that we may have a seating capa- 
city of 675 during the school day. 

We hope to have library instruction during the first few months 
of the fall term, teaching all students the use of the library. 





THOMASVILLE ORPHANAGE LIBRARY NOTES 


By Beatrice CounciL 
Librarian 


RESPONSIVE chord in the hearts of the girls and boys at the 
A Thomasville Orphanage was struck recently when two hundred 
new volumes were bought for the library. This purchase and the 
programs given during “Children’s Book Week” have aroused more 
interest in reading. 

The Orphanage library is used extensively by the boys and girls 
as a reading room. Over the weekends these same boys and girls, 
prompted by their own desire for wide reading, tread the paths and 
winding walks that lead to our unique building and there spend 
their few leisure hours in reading the variety of magazines, books 
and periodicals. 

During school hours the students, large and small receive untold 
benefit from their library work, which supplements so well the lessons 
learned from their texts and on class. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO HIGH SCHOOLS 


HE NortH Caro.ina Library Commission, Raleigh, offers to 
8 yer schools aid in the selection of books for high school li- 
braries, assistance in the purchase of furniture and equipment, lists 
of library supplies, and records of the library and outlines for instruc- 
tion in the use of books and libraries. The Library Commission has 
a field organizer who assists in the organization of high school li- 
braries. Her services are available to the high schools of the State 
without charge. 
A list of debate libraries will be sent upon application to the li- 


brary Commission. Debate libraries are loaned to schools and to 


debating societies, but not to individuals. Application must be made 
on the printed form furnished by the Commission and must be 
signed by the superintendent or principal of the school, or by the 
president and secretary of the debating society. Libraries may be 
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kept three weeks, but must be returned promptly. A fine of twenty- 
five cents a week will be charged for retention of a collection beyond 
the date specified in notice of shipment. Fines will also be charged 
for all missing articles and for all injuries beyond reasonable wear 
and tear. No charge is made for the !oan of libraries, but borrowers 
pay the postage both from and to Raleigh. Stamps should not be 
sent with application. The Commission will prepay the postage, and 
this amount should be refunded when the library is returned. The 
library must be placed where all taking part in the debate can have 
access to the material contained therein. The privilege of borrow- 
ing debate libraries will be withdrawn from schools failing to comply 
with this rule. 

The lending service of the Commission includes also declama- 
tions, commencement material, plays, pageants, material for special 
day celebrations, books for high school teachers, and a general refer- 
ence collection. The lending service is entirely free except the 
postage which may be refunded when the books are returned. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


For a number of years the Library and the Division of Extension 
of the University have maintained a library extension service for 
the benefit of special groups such as schools having membership in 


the High School Debating Union and athletic contests, women’s 
clubs, public welfare workers, teachers, parent-teacher associations, 
and other organizations. It has also maintained an extensive play 
collection for schools interested in dramatics. 

In the event schools wish to avail themselves of this service in 
debating, essay writing, declaiming, play production, or any other 
subject of school’ interest, they should address their inquiries to Li- 
brary Extension Service, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. Borrowers are expected to pay parcel post charges each way, 
to see that all material is securely wrapped and returned within two 
weeks from the date of its receipt, and to guarantee its safe return. 
On material kept over time a fine of five cents a day is charged. A 
bulletin explaining the various kinds of material available will be 
sent upon request. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION CF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
NDEK THE DIRECTION of the North Carolina Library Cornmis- 
bee the school librarians of the State met at the Hugh Morson 
High School on March 25, 1927 and organized a School Libraries 
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section to affiliate with the North Carolina Education Association. 
This was the first meeting of school librarians ever to be held in 
the State. There were 22 present, several of whom were not li- 
brarians, but interested in school library development. 

The purpose of the organization is to give the opportunity for an 
exchange of helpful ideas, to afford the opportunity for school li- 
brarians to know each other, and to cooperate in the development of 
school libraries in the state. The plan for the present is to hold an 
annual meeting in connection with the North Carolina Education 
\ssociation and later to have district meetings. 


SUMMER COURSES IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


S A PART OF the Summer Session of the University of North 

A careinn June 14-August 31, courses in Library Science will 
be offered by a special staff of instructors from the University library 
and other libraries. These courses are not offered as a substitute for 
a full year library course, but are intended to be of value to librarians 
of high schools and small public libraries, library assistants, and to 
teachers and college students who wish to have an elementary knowl- 
edge of library procedure which will enable them to make a more 
intelligent use of books and library materials. The courses are ac- 
credited by the Board of Education for Librarianship of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The courses offered are: 

1. Library Organization and Methods. ° 

II. Classification and Cataloguing. 

III. Reference and Bibliography. 

IV. Children’s Literature. 

V. Book Selection and Allied Subjects. 


FACILITIES 


The libraries of the University number 185,000 volumes, and 
2400 periodicals are regularly received. Illustrative material is 


provided for the work of every course and the codperation of the 
North Carolina Library Commission is given through the loan of 


special materials for high school libraries and through the personal 
visitation of its field organizer. 


ADMISSION AND CREDIT 


These courses are open to the following groups: (1) Librarians 
of school or small public libraries, library assistants, or those who 
are under appointment to such positions; (2) teachers who wish to 
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raise the value of their state certificates; (3) juniors and seniors in 
the College of Liberal Arts and the School of Education; and (5) 
graduate students (course S 3 only). Applicants from groups 1 and 
2 must be graduates of approved high schools and their previous 
training and experience must be such as, in the judgment of the 
Director of the course, will enable them to pursue the courses with 
profit. The courses, when satisfactorily completed by such students, 
lead to credit on state certificates. The courses, when satisfactorily 
completed by juniors and seniors in the College of Liberal Arts and 
the School of Education, are credited towards the A.B. degree. 
Course S 3 may be taken by graduate students upon the approval 
of their major professors, and credited towards the A.M. degree. 


LIBRARY NOTES FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from front cover-page) 

The Greensboro High School Library—Mary Broome; The 
Use of the Library in Wilson High School—Rennie Peele; 
Our School Library—Paul T. Hicks; Monroe High School 
Library—P. O. Purser; The Guilford County Book Truck— 
Nellie M. Rowe; A Cultural Use of Fines—Mrs, Frank H. 
Koos; The Banks Holt Library of Graham—Nina Jo Holt; 
David Millard High School Library—Julia Maynard; New 
Hanover High School Library; Mrs. J. W. Grise; Thom- 
asville Orphanage Library Notes—Beatrice Council; School 
Libraries Section of the North Carolina Education Associ- 
ation; Summer Courses in Library Science. 














Four New Booklets 

1. The Gregg Professional Library. 

2. Elementary and Intermediate Texts in Gregg Short- 
hand, 

3. Advanced and Reporting Texts in Gregg Shorthand. 

4. The New Rational Typewriting Series. 

These booklets, all handsomely illustrated, describe in a 
most interesting way the plan, contents, and place in the course 
of more than 100 books on shorthand and typewriting. 

After reading them you will be able to determine just the 
book you want to see. 

These booklets also contain many helpful teaching sugges- 
tions. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 
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ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 

SUMMER SCHOOL—Eleventh Session—June 13-July 25, 1928 

A great cosmopolitan summer school 2,250 feet above the sea, surrounded by 
60 peaks 6,000 feet high. 

1785 attended the 1927 summer session from 35 states. 

The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one of the state summer 
schools of North Carolina. 

Faculty of ninety from twenty universities and teachers colleges. 

220 courses offered for kindergarten, primary, grammar grade, music teachers, 
athletic coaches, physical directors, high school teachers, supervisors, and principals. 

Accommodations for 700 on campus. Room and board in dormitories is 
$42 for six weeks. Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount. 
Board in private homes is from $10 to $15 per week. Tuition $12 for four 
courses. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for four months. 

Complete catalog will be ready March fifteenth. Write now for a copy. 
JOHN E. OALFEE, LL.D., President Asheville, North Carolina 











EPOCHS OF WORLD PROGRESS 


Barnard pa 4 Roorbach 
A. New World History Text 
Each of the ten overlapping Epochs represents a unit of human 
progress. . 
Fosters the world point of view, invaluable in developing intelligent 
citizenship. 
Henry Holt and Company 


1 Park Ave. 6 Park St. 2626 Prairie Ave. 149 New Montgomery St. 
New York Boston Chic ago San Francisco 



































THe SEEMAN PRINTERY, INC. 


DurHAM, NortH CAROLINA 


A Complete Printing Service catering to the 
requirements of discriminating individuals, 
firm in the belief that North Carolina busi- 
ness institutions are entitled to the best in 


Printing : Binding : Lithographing 
Engraving 


An Organisation Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 
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If in your Cotton Duck Window Shades | 
you want 


QUALITY - SERVICE - PRICE 





Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


P. S.—We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 























TEACHERS NEEDED 


We especially need First Grade, Seventh Grade, Science combined 
with Athletics, Modern Languages, Domestic Science, Penmanship, and 
Drawing. We invite correspondence from all well prepared teachers. 


Continuous registration. Four offices. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 























The Associated School Services 


offers a personal, confidential, individual placement service for posi- 
tions in secondary schools, normals, colleges or universities. 

NOW used or has been used by Masters or Doctors from nearly 
a hundred American institutions as well as from several Canadian and 
foreign ones. 

MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED. Engagements now being 
made for the 1928-29 session. 

Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed to the office at 


Charlottesville. Virginia 




















One of the Fifteen Varieties 
We make various styles of 


Duck Shades 
both ROLLER and FOLDING. Write us 
for catalogue, prices, and FREE SHADE. 
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School Supplies 


from 


GRAY & CREECH, Inc. 


It has been our aim to equip ourselves to satisfactorily 
meet the needs of the Southern Schools in supplies of 
almost every description. In our Winston-Salem Ware- 
house we are carrying the following items in a wide range 
of quality and sizes: 


Art Clay Liquid Soap Scissors 

Binders Dispensers School Bags 

Book Straps Ink Stenographer 
Brooms Mimeograph Paper Notebooks 

Bogus Paper Manila Paper Stationery 
Construction Paper Paper Plates Tablets 

Chalk Pins Toilet Paper 
Composition Books Paper Towels Typewriter Paper 
Crayons Paper Napkins Thumb Tacks 

Crepe Paper Pencils Waste-paper Baskets 
Clips Pencil Boxes Waxed Paper 
Drinking Cups Pencil Sharpeners Water Colors, etc. 
Drawing Paper Pen Hoiders 

Erasers Pen Points 

Envelopes Poster Paper (Special Die Stamp- 
Filler Paper Paste ing on Fine Station- 
Fasteners Palmer Paper ery can be splendid- 
Floor Brushes Quiz Books ly executed by the 
Glue Ream Paper factories we repre- 
Liquid Soap Soda Straws sent.) 


Special Tablets and Practice Papers—All Rulings 


We doubt if there is carried in the South by any Wholesale Dealer 
a larger or more extensive line of School Supplies than will be 
found in our Winston-Salem Warehouse. 





As a Southern House we are enabled to usually give very prompt 
service, and you will find our prices right throughout. 


Check the items in which you are interested and mail this sheet 
to us. Quotations (and samples if necessary) will be promptly 


submitted. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


GRAY & CREECH, INc. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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University of North Carolina 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1928 
€ 


First Term, June 14-July 24 
Second Term, July 25-August 31 


It is not too early to begin laying your plans for summer 
study in 1928. 


The University of North Carolina Summer School will 
again operate two terms, or a regular quarter. 


This Summer School is ever mindful of the needs of the 
teachers of North Carolina. 


It is operated by a standard-grade institution that is an 
honored member of the Association of American Universi- 
ties. 


It spares no expense to provide the best of instruction and 
wholesome entertainment of an educational character. 


It is a Summer School of distinction for progressive teachers. 


In the First Term last summer there were enrolled 1,684 
students, and in the Second Term there were 849. 


Unusual opportunities are provided for graduate students. 
There were 485 graduate students in attendance last summer. 


Complete Announcement sent on request. 


For further information, address 


N. W. WALKER, Director 


CuHape Hitz, N. C. 


























